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A Hopi family studies the Indian mural painted in the Indian Watch Tower 

Grand Canyon, Arizona, by Fred Kaboti, noted Hopi artist. The mural depicts 

in four steps the Hopi story of Creation. The entire tower interior is decorated 

with Indian art work and is a valuable source of Indian art and lore for artists 
and art teachers 
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The Navajo mother and her children co-operate in weaving their color and 
symbol poems in wool on their looms, producing durable useful handicrafts 


The loom is primitive in form, built from tree limbs, set in the great 
1938 open doors, and dyes are used made from the desert flowers and plant 
roots that grow around them. It truly is America’s greatest Folk Art 














With crude furnace and primitive tools, the Navajo father 
produces necklaces, bracelets, buttons and pins from 
silver and turquoise. Primitive symbols representing 
the sky, lightning, rain and water, mountains and sun 
and earth, are used for motifs on his jewelry. Muse- 
ums the world over collect the true Navajo silvercraft 
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THE HOPI INDIANS 
CRAFTSMEN OF THE SOUTHWEST 


MARY RUSSELL FERRELL COLTON, Curator of Art and Ethnology 
Museum of Northern Arizona, Flagstaff, Arizona 








The Hopi Pueblo men do the weaving, differing from the Navajo weavers who are always the Navajo 
women. The Hopi weavings are sought by collectors because of their fine wool and artistic surface texture 


ROM their dark and lofty pine-clad 
plateau, the blue snow-capped San 
Francisco Peaks dominate all the vast 
valley of the Little Colorado and the 
tawny Painted Desert sweeping away 
toward the east and north. 





® From the eastern horizon one hundred miles away, 
the bare rock fingers of the Hopi Mesas thrust out 
southwestward into the desert and the miniature 
terraced villages on their crests face the blue and 
gold of desert and mountain toward the setting sun. 
As you approach the golden cliffs of the Hopi Mesas, 
rising above the rolling grass lands of the Little 
Colorado Valley, it is difficult to distinguish the tiny 
pueblos on their tops, for, like the nests of the mud- 
dauber wasp, they are built of the same stone and 
mud as the great sandstone mesas towering up five 
hundred feet into the turquoise sky. 


® These little villages, overlooking their desert 
world, are really an ancient form of the modern apart- 
ment house. Each village contains a number of 
related clans, whose families live closely packed 


together in small box-like rooms usually arranged 
about a central plaza and built story upon story in 
picturesque terraced formation. ! 


@ These mesas upon which these groups of related 
pueblos are located are known as First, Second, and 


Third Mesa. 


® On each of these, the people speak a different 
dialect of the Hopi language, which is related 
linguistically to the Shoshonean group. On First 
Mesa, where long ago a Tewa people from New 
Mexico took refuge, there is found an entirely distinct 
language group. Physically the Hopi are a small 
brown people, thick set, sturdy and strong. Mentally, 
they are intelligent, tenacious, stubborn, excitable 
and extremely industrious. Culturally they are 
Puebloan or village dwellers. There is considerable 
variance in the customs of the several groups and 
their quarrels and dialectic differences can probably 
be explained by the fact that the Hopi did not arrive 
as a a single group or “‘people”’ at their present loca- 


'For the number of these pueblos and their location and names please note 
our map, page 43. 











The Hopi homes top the rocky mesas. Note how 
the pueblo homes become part of the landscape 


tion, but apparently grew by acretion, a few clans 
arriving at a time. The fascinating traditions of these 
clan groups indicate their convergence upon their 
present home from various directions, though their 
ceremonies and customs link them strongly with the 
south. 


® The Painted Desert is not a real desert, for much 
of it is rolling grass land and on the higher mesas there 
are low forests of small junipers and pinon pines and 
in the canyons there are springs. The short rainy 
season comes in July and August and when it rains 
in the high country, muddy floods rush down the 
wide sandy washes and pour into the Little Colorado 
on its way to the mighty gorges of the Grand Canyon. 
The Hopi are an agricultural people though today 
they own small flocks of sheep and a few cattle. Their 
method of agriculture is unique for they are de- 
pendent upon the shallow shifting sand dunes which 
act as a mulch, preserving moisture for the crops. 
Their seed corn is planted in holes made by a 
“planting stick’’ which is thrust through the sand 
layer into the soil beneath. 


® Spring, summer and fall, not only introduce the 
agricultural cycles, the planting, growing season, and 
the harvest, but also the ancient and colorful cere- 
monies, the never-ending prayers for rain and of 
thanksgiving, which are so inextricably interwoven 
with the lives of the Hopi. The Kachina spirits, whose 
home is in the dark forests of the great Peaks, come 
to dance with the people, and the masks and costumes 
of the priests who represent them are gorgeous and 
weird. And so, when the Hopi men are not laboring 
in the fields, they are dancing and singing with the 
gods and there is little time for them to work at the 
loom, but the women are busy preparing food for 













Hopi potters are noted for 
their perfect, durable pot- 
tery decorated with fine, 
artistic abstract symbols 
depicting the thunder 
bird, eagles, rain, whirl- 
winds, clouds, and butter- 
flies 
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The Hopi basket 
weavers produce a 
great variety of de- 
signs, without any 
preliminary dia- 
grams. The women 
of the Second Mesa 
make heavy coiled 
baskets of yucca 
fibre, while the 
Third Mesa women 
produce this type 
of woven wicker 
basket 


ee 


the feasting and with basket weaving and 
pottery making, for this is their busy season. 


®@ After the harvest comes the time for 
“story telling” in the kivas (underground 
ceremonial chambers) and the winter 
ceremonies that take place therein, and it 
is during this season that practically all of 
the weaving is done. 


® The arts of the Hopi are extremely varied and 
methods of manufacture have remained practically 
unchanged since the coming of the Spaniards in 
1540. The men are the weavers, moccasin makers, 
and jewelers. The women are the potters and basket 
makers. While the villages of the three mesas have 
certain arts in common, each mesa specializes in a 
distinct type of work. The manufacture of heavy 
undecorated household pottery is common to all the 
villages and it seems likely that decorated pottery, 
though made ‘only on First Mesa today, was 
formerly made in most of the towns. The art of 
textile weaving is general. Basketry, however, is 


localized in a most peculiar way, and is practiced 
on two mesas only. The women of Second Mesa make 
a heavy coiled basket of yucca fiber with grass core. 
A few miles to the west, on Third Mesa, Oraibi and 
its related towns make an entirely different type of 
woven wicker basket. First Mesa, with its three towns 
perched on the rock of Walpi, does not make baskets 
but manufactures practically all the decorated Hopi 
pottery now on the market. Since prehistoric times 
the Hopi have carried on an extensive trade with the 
Zuni, Acoma, and the Pueblos of the Rio Grande 
Valley, and today these pueblos still depend upon the 
“Hopi Craftsman” for many of their textiles which are 
especially manufactured for the trade. 


WEAVING PROCESSES 


® The Hopi weaver uses both cotton and wool in 
the making of his fabrics, but before the advent of the 
Spaniards, who introduced sheep, he had cotton 
only, which was grown near the Hopi villages until 
quite recently. Cotton was grown by pueblo peoples 
far back into prehistoric times. Both cotton and wool 
are carded and spun by hand on a wooden 
spindle. There are three general types of 
yarn spun in both cotton and wool, the 
warp, the weft or filler, and the binder. 
Wool is usually washed before carding 
and spinning. 


@® When the yarn has been spun, dyeing 
is in order. The colors originally used in 
Hopi fabrics were of four types. 1. The 
natural wools—black, white, browns, and 
grays. 2. Natural cotton, creamy white. 
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3. Cotton and wools colored with dyes, made from 
various wild or cultivated plants, roots and shrubs, in 
yellows, orange and brown, rust red, dull purples, 
greens and black. Some of these were applied to 
cotton, others to wool. 4. Besides these native vege- 
table dyes indigo was traded in at a very early date. 
About fifty years ago synthetic dyes made their 
appearance and as they have grown in popularity 
the vegetable dye product has become increasingly 
rare. 


® Formerly there were two types of looms in use 
among the Hopi. The vertical loom suspended up- 
right between floor and ceiling and the waist loom 
upon which belts and sashes were woven. The latter 
was suspended at the upper end from the wall and at 
the lower end attached to the weaver’s waist and thus 
held taut by his body. This type has undergone a 
revolutionary change toward a more convenient form 
and now appears suspended in a fixed upright posi- 
tion. The belt is woven in a continuous form passing 
over rollers and when complete is cut and fringed. 
All looms are furnished with heddles, the number 
depending upon the type of cloth to be woven. The 
weaver sits upon the floor before the vertical loom 
moving freely back and forth as necessary. The 
Hopi weaver weaves backward and forward straight 
across his cloth, his blankets, therefore, never show 
the irregular diagonal joining lines called lazy lines, 
so often seen in the Navajo blanket. 


® A variety of weaves are employed, some requiring 
an elaborate set-up of heddles. Of these the three 
principal types are: plain weaving, twilled weaving, 
and brocade weaving; twining or finger weaving; 
and braiding or plainting. Embroidery and knitting, 
as well as weaving, are also considered men’s work. 


BASKETRY 


® There are three distinct types of basketry pro- 
duced on the Hopi mesas: coil work, wicker work, 
and plaited yucca work. The coil type is made 
exclusively on Second Mesa. Wicker work is char- 
acteristic of Third Mesa, while the plaited yucca type 
is general. 


® The coiled type has a foundation of grass or 
shredded yucca, which is wrapped and sewed with 
split yucca. The stitches are non-interlocking and 
the coiling is counter clockwise, an awl is used to 
pierce the coil. Designs are highly conventionalized, 
portraying human and animal forms, kachina masks 
and figures. Four colors are used in addition to the 
white ground of the yucca. Two of these are natural 
green and pale yellow. The two dyed colors are an 
Indian red and black. These baskets are very 
beautiful and exceedingly strong and durable. All 
Hopi baskets were originally made in two shapes 
only, the plaque and shallow ceremonial basket. 
The many varied forms of these baskets are a recent 
development. 


® The wicker-work basket has a frame or warp 
composed of the branches of a shrub sumac, with a 


weit of the stems of the rabbit bush. This is packed 
down on the radiating warp ribs with the aid of an 
awl. The stems of the rabbit bush are peeled and 
dyed in a variety of lovely vegetable colors. 


® There is also a utility type of basketry, made of 
undyed plaited wicker work. The common yucca 
winnowing tray is made of split yucca in elaborate 
twilled and plaited technique. 


POTTERY MAKING 


® Hopi pottery is divided into two main wares: the 
heavy undecorated cooking and storage wares and 
the decorated and polished wares. The pastes or clay 
of the cooking wares differ from those of the decorated 
wares in that there is added to them a considerable 
amount of coarsely ground sandstone for tempering, 
while the paste of the decorated wares are of three 
main types: the unslipped or gray clay, which fires 
a golden orange; a pure white slipped type, and a 
deep rust-red type which may be gray clay with a 
yellow slip or entirely moulded of yellow clay which 
fires red. The clay is dug from layers in the Hopi 
mesas beneath the Mesa Verde sandstone. It is 
soaked and kneaded and kept in a wet sack. 


® The equipment and implements used in the 
making of pottery are very simple. A shallow clay 
supporting vessel to assist the potter in moulding 
large jars, it forms a base on which to stand the jar 
while moulding; several small moulding imple- 
ments made of gourd, shell or wood, and a piece of 
sandstone for smoothing the sun-dried pots; a rabbit's 
tail or piece of cloth for applying the slip to a vessel; 





The Hopi maidens wear their hair in whorls, symbolic 
of the squash flower, until the marriage ceremony, 
when it is dropped and worn thereafter hanging down 
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The Hopi mesas with their 
primitive pueblo villages 
date back many centuries. 
Nine villages include 
many potters, basketmak- 
ers, and weavers, and art 
enters into their everyday 
duties and ceremonials 








HOP! VILLAGES: 
I-HOTEVILLA i 
2-BAKABI 
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odd smooth pebbles for polishing, and a pail of water. 
For painting, brushes are made from shredded yucca 
leaves; several small stone mortars for grinding paint 
and a few dishes for mixing completes the outfit. For 
the firing, sheep manure is used; it is broken into 
large blocks and stored to dry. (Cedar wood, bark, 
and native coal from veins in the sandstone complete 
the fuel.) Broken pottery, rock slabs, sheets of tin, 
and wooden implements used as pokers, complete 


the firing outfit. 


®@ Black paint is made from a concoction of tansy 
mustard and black hematite (iron compound); yellow 
paint is made from a clay containing iron which fires 
orange red; white pigment is produced from an 
iron-free white clay. 


® The potter commences by taking a piece of clay, 
flattening and shaping it into a round cake, and 
giving it a concave form—this forms the bottom of the 
vessel. She then takes a small portion of clay and 
forms it into a long roll between her hands. This roll 
is attached to the concave bottom cake and laid 
around the edge. The vessel is then built up spirally 
in a succession of coils, the roll being pinched and 
flattened as she proceeds. As the potter builds she 
supports the vessel from the inside with the left hand 
while using the gourd moulding implement with the 
right hand to obliterate the coils. 


@ When the work of moulding is complete the vessel 
is placed in the sun or beneath the family stove to dry. 


®@ After the vessel has been successfully dried with- 
out cracking, it is rubbed down and smoothed with a 
piece of sandstone. It is then ready to be polished or 


slipped. For polishing, a bowl of water is kept at 
hand from which the potter wets the portion of the 
vessel upon which she is working and polishes with a 
smooth pebble. If it is to be a decorated piece it is 
now ready to have the design laid on. 


@ If the vessel is to be slipped before painting, the 
white or red slip is made ready by grinding to a 
creamy consistency in water. It is then applied with 
the rabbit's tail, when it is redried and polished before 
painting. 


® Now the potter gathers her paints and materials 
about her and seats herself on the floor with feet 
extended before her. The design is laid directly upon 
the vessel without any preliminary sketch from which 
to work. 


® Cooking and storage wares are never polished 

outside or slipped, and are usually much heavier 
than the decorated wares. Large storage jars are 
most difficult to mould and fire successfully. 


®@ The Hopi always fire their pottery outdoors, in an 
oven-like structure composed of the fuel itself. The 
jars to be fired are placed on slabs of stone or broken 
pottery on the ashes of a previous fire, before which 
the pots have been preheated. The pottery mass is 
then covered with a protective layer of broken 
pottery and the whole is enclosed with slabs of sheep 
manure and sometimes coal, forming a dome-like 
structure. The mass is fired from the hot ashes be- 
neath and burns fiercely. Five to eight hours are 
usually required for firing as, unlike the Rio Grande 
potter, the Hopi does not remove her jars until the 


fire has burned to ashes and the jars are cool. 
(Continued on page 16-a) 








THE PIMA 


DECORATIVE BASKET 





F YOU would know the Pima 
Indian and his habitat first hand, 
examine your Arizona road map 
for national highway 180 and 
state highways 84 and 87, then 
point your car toward the area 
indicated on the map as “Indian 
Reservation” just east of Flor- 
ence. You will discover that 
which the early Spaniards called 

“Pimera’’—a romantic, age-old desert land cut by 

the Gila River where live the Pima Indians, noted as 

makers of the best baskets of the Southwest since the 

Spanish Conquest in 1540. That is to say, Pima land 

had been the home of this remarkable basket craft 

for four hundred years until the WPA was invented. 

Now the basket makers choose only to keep house in 

their crude mud-plastered huts made of arrow weed 

woven between mesquite poles, while they let their 
men work for the government, grow crops, and fight 
for their irrigation rights. 








© The pioneer irrigationists of the western hemi- 
sphere, however, were predecessors of the Pimas, a 
mysterious people believed to have been the Hoho- 
kams. Those prehistoric farmers built canals ten to 
sixteen miles long, fortified towns, evidenced today by 
astonishing ruins at Casa Grande, and—of particular 
interest in this discussion—made a distinctive red-on- 
buff pottery. Specimens of this pottery dug up in the 
Pima reservation and elsewhere are decorated in 
some instances with fret designs which seem logically 
to have fathered the notable fret system of Pima 
basketry chosen for special discussion in the present 
article. To realize better the possibility of such a 





Plate II. Frets on prehistoric Hohokam pottery such 
as this may have fathered Pima basket fret system 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 
Art Hobbies Workshop 


Tucson, Arizona 


relationship compare, for instance, the Hohokam 
bowl (designated as ‘‘Nogales’’) in Plate II with the 
Pima basket in Plate III a. They show similar shallow 
bowl shapes, both have four-part frets arranged 
around circular centers, and small elements accent 
the circular centers and rims of both. The pottery, 
furthermore, illustrates frets designed with a tendency 
toward a whorl, a style which characterizes many 
Pima baskets such as in Plate III d, e, f. A notable 
heritage. 


®@ Whereas pottery may have met most of the domes- 
tic needs of the Hohokams, the basket, in shapes 
varying from the ten-gallon olla or larger to the small 
plaque, serves the Pimas for many home uses, the 
most typical and useful being the shallow ‘“‘squaw 
shape” with sloping sides, utilized for carrying bur- 
dens, winnowing grain, and breadmaking. In fact, 
“for strength and usefulness, for practical indestructi- 
bility, for gracefulness of shape, and beauty and 
diversity of pattern, in my opinion, the Pima basket 
excells anything of the kind in the world."”' 


® While the so-called ‘‘Greek’’ fret is generally con- 
ceded to have European origin, the fret motif, sur- 
prising as it may seem, is believed to be indigenous 
also to prehistoric America, perhaps original with the 
Hohokams. At any rate, it seems possible that some- 
time the Indian designer's straight line evolved into 
a wave which in turn when modified by angles gave 
rise to a fret which eventually developed into the 
innumerable variations and departures to be found 


in Pima baskets. 


® The geometric fret, moreover, together with 
other geometric elements, form practically 90% of all 
patterns employed by the Pima basket makers 
according to an estimate made by Russell.2, Among 
all these geometric forms, it is interesting to discover, 
the fret and its variants predominate in numbers. In 
fact, the present author in a study of three hundred 
Pima baskets at the Arizona State Museum found that 
two hundred and forty bore geometric patterns and of 
these two hundred and nine were based upon the 
fret. The remaining geometric forms which were not 
frets consisted chiefly of the small square or check, the 
four checks or so-called “‘coyote track’’ (Plate III e), 
and the triangle. These used in orderly though un- 
connecied arrangements are esthetically less inter- 
esting than the first. 


® As to the nongeometric forms such as the human 
figure, Gila monster, horned toad, eagle, pony, plant, 
flower, arrow head, etc., the white man must almost 
invariably answer for their occurrence. Here is an 
instance which Professor Breazeale related to me. A 
young American woman remarked to a Pima basket 


‘J. F. Breazeale, The Pima and His Basket published by the Arizona 
Archacological and Historical Society. 1923. 

*Frank Russell, Pima Indians. Bureau of American Ethnology, 26th 
Annual Report, 1904-5. 
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Plate IV. An arresting 
pattern occasionally 
found on Pima baskets 
which is a recent ap- 
plication of an ancient 
maze or labyrinth 





woman that the pod of the devil’s claw would make a 
good design. The Indian departed and some time 
later returned with a basket made to please the white 
woman—the devil's claw used in five radiating units, 
symmetrically conventionalized, to be sure, but far 
removed from the beautiful geometric patterns in- 
herited from earlier generations. There is another 
design applied by the Pimas only in recent years 
which is quite arresting (Plate IV). It is a very 
complicated labyrinth or maze like one which had 
been scratched upon a wall in Casa Grande ruins 
before Europeans came to America. The same design 
appears upon prehistoric Grecian coins and so is 
older than history itself. 


® At this point some reader may inquire, ‘Isn't 
there a similarity between the designs of the Pimas 
and Papagos?”’ Originally ‘‘the art of each tribe was 
distinct.""' The Pimas and Papago tribes, however, 
have long neighbored one another in what is now 
southern Arizona, are linguistically related, and both, 
in fact, have descended from the prehistoric people 
of this region. Moreover, they have both been sub- 
jected to the impelling influence of the white invader. 
As a result, while some differentiation of available 
materials in the two localities has to this day given a 
recognizable heavy, hardboard construction to the 
Papago basket and a lighter, more flexible quality to 
the Pima, “constant trading and interchange between 
the two tribes has mingled designs, making the 
decision difficult to which tribe a design belongs.’’* 
In modern times, however, the Papagos have deserted 
the fine old patterns and have invented new crude 
designs in large dark and light masses based upon 
desert plant life, animals, and various objects around 
them, while the Pimas have more generally used their 
traditional abstract geometric elements in carefully 
planned new arrangements in intricate, dynamic, 
graceful patterns. While both Papagos and Pimas 
have used the encircling fret, each has utilized it 
according to the tribe's differing temperament—the 
first, strong and reserved in their isolated foothills, 
the second bouyant and sociable in their less austere 
river valleys. 


@ In a discussion of Indian design, another query is 
apt to arise, one concerning symbolism. In this 
matter, the Pima artist with true Indian reticence 
refuses to divulge her innermost thoughts, or else she 
doesn’t know. The white man may suggest a possible 





‘Mary Lois Kissell, Basketry of the Papago and Pima. Anthropologi- 
cal Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XVII, Part 
IV. New York. 1916. 

*Ibid. 


symbol in connection with one of her patterns, per- 
haps, for instance, that the whirling dust storm may be 
symbolized by the whorl, and to this the Indian may 
assent; yet this is only her effort to satisfy her visitor, 
not to indicate a truth. Amusingly, the tribal name for 
Pima, ‘‘pe-ne-mah-ch” means “I don’t know." 


® More important than symbolism from the art 
standpoint, however, is that which relates technically 
to Pima design. First, why are the baskets uniformly 
black and white? The answer is, the available basket 
materials in the Gila Valley are black and white— 
the black hard-sought devil's claw or hooked horns of 
the Martynia (see Initial), ten to twelve inches long, 
from each of which only two strips are peeled off for 
stitching in the black designs. The more of the pre- 
cious black used in a basket the more money it brings. 
The white used is cottonwood and willow, the latter, 
which is more of a creamy yellow, being preferred by 
the Pimas. This material is split into strips and then 
is sewed along with the black wrapping around a 
foundation coil of tule or cattail stalks. 


® Secondly, what brought about the predominant 
geometric patterning? The technique of sewing 
Pima baskets involves vertical stitches over a hori- 
zontal woof or coil, hence these two opposing direc- 
tions technically made easy and natural the formation 
of geometric decoration. Quite similarly centuries 
before in this same Southwest, the warp and woof of 
woven basket-like pouches and textiles made by 














Plate III]. Typical Pima baskets illustrating 
static ret design (left) and dynamic (right) 
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Plate V. Circular basket designs when straightened out as here shown clarify the possibilities 
of such patterns of terraces and frets for source material for contemporary decorative uses 
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Plate VI. A group of accented and unaccented trets from Pima baskets as here 
illustrated have a wealth of suggestion for application in the hands of a versatile designer 
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Basket Maker cave dwellers evolved into wonderful 
geometric patterns. 


® The third question is, why does the fret pre- 
dominate? The Pimas having inherited the simple 
fret from their prehistoric predecessors—as we have 
assumed—and finding at hand pliable basket ma- 
terials, in the young shoots of willow and cottonwood 
watered during the rainy season, furthermore, pos- 
sessing a buoyant, creative temperament combined 
with a strong feeling for rhythmic line, found in the 
fret a congenial vehicle for gradual elaboration into 
delicate, lively networks of rosettes, whorls, and 
spirals, sharp in effect and perfect in craftsmanship. 


® A cursory glance through a large collection of 

Pima baskets gives one an impression that all are 
permeated with forceful movement. A closer examina- 
tion will reveal, however, that the patterns can be 
classified into two types: one is static, i.e., at rest 
without forward movement as in Plate III a, b, c; the 
other dynamic, i.e., with motion (Plate III d, e, f), 
sometimes the spiral, but more often with the revolv- 
ing motion of the whorl. 


® Pima basket decoration, furthermore, static and 
dynamic alike, presents a veritable encyclopedia of 
radiation’ in design. A study discloses that radial 
units vary from three to usually not more than seven 
in number. Three, four, and five radial units per 
group are illustrated in Plate III. 


® Radial units, however, are often so accented or 
divided as to disguise or even break the continuity 
of the original fret. Accenting of small black oblongs 
in Plate III b, for instance, interrupt one’s eye move- 
ment in tracing encircling frets. Another type of 
interruption is in the crossing of frets as in Plate III f; 
again, the confluence of small lines into larger ones 
interrupts the usual continuity of frets as seen in 


Plate III c. 


‘A term defined by Lemos as “‘the graceful growth of the various parts of 
a design from some central spot or axis.” 


@ The terrace as seen in Plates III d, and V a, b,c, f, 
might be considered as a type of fret. 


® In the drawings accompanying this article typical 
basket patterns have been straightened out arbitrarily 
in order to make easier a study of this source material 
for varying needs of the modern designer. (Compare 


Plate III a with V d. 


®@ It can now be seen that the virile quality of Pima 
basket decoration—rhythmic, full of life, abstract— 
has much in common with our sophisticated con- 
temporary design called ‘‘modern."’ The Pima along 
with American Indian decorative design in general 
constitutes an unequalled background for the modern 
design movement in America. 


® Industrial design today lies in the direction of a 
new style which is abstract, and ornament, when used 
is away from the trivial and hackneyed toward flat 
treatment, geometric abstraction, intensity of rhythms, 
and dignified simplicity. 

® Man does not invent outright. He starts with an 
idea, good or bad, rooted somewhere in the present 
or past. The great designer takes what he borrows 
and makes it his own. If it is-Indian source material, 
it will—through his own adventurous imagination— 
lose its ‘‘Indian-ness’’ and speak the design language 
of America today and tomorrow. 


® To illustrate what can happen in the source 
material-designer-output succession: A fret in the 
lampshade (Plate V), while copied, is so redesigned 
through new spacing that it becomes modern “hori- 
zontalism.’’ In the case of the chair (Plate VI) a motif 
is translated from two-dimensional to three-dimen- 
sional design, maintaining a simplicity which marks 
the modern spirit. On the other hand, the essentials 
of a terrace provided a slight suggestion as a starting 
point for original personal patterning for a tufted 
bedspread (Plate V)—the true method in which 
“education now puts a premium on initiative and 
originality.”’ 





A Canadian school display of a model showing the northern Indian encampment 
including the Totem pole. Received from Shulamis Brodensky of Montreal, Canada 
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CRAFTS OF THE PAPAGOS 


RUBY B. KASSEL, Santa Rosa Day School, Sells, Arizona 





APAGO crafts are very much alive 
today. Papagos use as well as sell 
what they make; and archaeological 
investigations show that the tech- 


niques and materials of today have 
changed little since the days before 
the white man. 


® Bows and arrows for defence; lariats, leather 
thongs and horsehair ropes for their principal 
industry—cattle raising; pottery for cooking and 
storing water; baskets for storage and carrying— 
these were the needs of a desert people. 


® Papago arrows are interesting chiefly for the 
small, almost minute, arrowheads, chipped from the 
black volcanic glass, obsidian. Making them is 
almost a lost craft. 


® Lost completely is the art of jewelry making. 
Obsidian and turquoise traded from the north and 
coral traded from the Mexican coast were the chief 
materials of the native necklaces, several of which 
may be seen at the Arizona State Museum in Tucson. 


® Fine string lariats and horsehair ropes are still 
being made and a comparatively new related develop- 
ment is the weaving of horsehair belts and hatbands. 


® Papago pottery is almost identical with that of 
their relatives, the Pimas. It is of two kinds, the red 
clay, sometimes decorated with black designs; and 
the white clay, similarly decorated. The nearby 





Maricopas also make pottery. In addition to the 
smaller cooking utensils characteristic of all pottery- 
making peoples, the Papagos make ollas, the large 
water jars so necessary in a desert country. The 
porousness of the clay allows the water to ‘‘sweat’’ 
through, and the resulting evaporation keeps the 
water cool even in the warmest weather. In the 
village of Toapit (Stoa-Pifka, white clay), etaws, fat 
pottery images, with the hands folded complacently 
across their stomachs, are still sometimes made. From 
the same district also come other small figures: horses, 
rabbits, and even camels—reminders of those un- 
fortunates which were set free in the desert couniry 


by the Army after the Civil War. 


® The most important, most finished, and most 
original of the Papago crafts is basketry. Papago 
basket work is of four kinds: Plaiting, which is tech- 
nically ‘“‘twilled plaiting, with oblique elements 
only’’—although little known to the outside public is, 
on account of the rapidity with which it can be done, 
a very common method by which the Papagos make 
baskets for their own use. The leaf of the Palmea, a 
type of yucca, is the material used. 


® But the type for which the Papagos are famed, 
and that seen in traders’ stores, is the close coiled 
basket. This is made of a rope of bear grass, moa, 
coiled always counter-clockwise, wrapped with 
strips of raw-green or bleached-white yucca (hoy), 
with designs done in the black of the cured peeled 








rod of the Devil’s Claw (ehook). This is a sewed, not a 
woven, basket. In a variation, known as the coarse 
coiled type, the rope is not completely covered by 
the wrapping but is allowed to show through, the 
wrapping being, in fact, merely a tie for the coils. 
The large grain baskets are often made in this way. 


® The technique of Jace coiled basketry has almost 
completely disappeared. This is an open-work, lace- 
like fabric, from which the kiahas—carrying bas- 
kets—were formerly made. The material was a cord 
made from the fibre of the yucca leaf. 


Le Papago and Pima basketry is usually grouped 
together. Much the same technique is employed for 
both, although different materials are used. The 
coils of the Pima baskets are of cat-tail, with wrappings 
of willow for the white and Devil’s Claw for the black. 


@ Papago Indian baskets are made by Papago Indian women who 
live on the Sells Indian Reservation, 75 miles southeast of Phoenix, 
Arizona, and 23 miles east of Tucson, Arizona. 


@ In the spring families go to the mountains and gather the fall 
coarse bear grass. It must be cut before it is too dry, and before it 
is spoiled by the insects. In the summer they journey to some high 
plain where the yucca grows. Only the tender young leaves are 
cut from the center of the crown. On returning home, they split 
the thin edges from the thick center, and lay them in prim rows 
to bleach in the sun. In the fal] the green pods of the Devil’s claw 
are gathered. As they dry they crack open forming two claws. 
The velvety green covering shrivels and peels off, revealing a jet 





black seed pod’and claws. From each claw two narrow strips are 
peeled to use to make designs. 

@ After the wheat is cut and threshed, the cactus fruit gathered 
and dried, the corn roasted and shelled, the squash cut and dried 
in long yellow spirals, and the beans gathered and shelled—the 
Papago basket-maker can do some creative work. 

@ By this time summer’s heat has cooled, and you will find the 
women of the household sitting on the sunny side of the house 
making baskets. Each one sits tailor fashion on a piece of canvas 
spread on the ground. Before her will be some bear grass split 
into small withes, some narrow strips of black Devil’s Claw soaking 
in water, and yucca splints rolled in a damp cloth to make them 
pliable. 

@ After making the plaited center, the worker begins to bind 
withes of bear grass to the center to make the coil. For the binding 
she used creamy white yucca or sotol as a background set off by a 
design of black Devil’s Claw. A few workers elaborate their 
designs with additional color: the natural green of yucca leaves, 
the rose biege of willow roots, and the mahogany red of roots of 
the Spanish Bayonet. All colors are natural—no dye is used by 
the master basketmaker. 

@ The design may be traditional—taken from the willow house- 
hold basket, or it may be original. In either case it is the Papago 
basketmaker’s expression of beauty—her contribution to art. 

@ The following classification is taken from ‘‘Papago and Pima 
Basketry,’ by Mary Lois Kissell, published by the American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. XVII: 

Beargrass—Nolina erumpens, p. 139 

Devil's Claw—Martynia probosidera, p. 137 
Spanish Bayonet— Yucca baccata, p. 190 
Yucca or sotol— Yucca elata, p. 197 
Willow—Salix nigra, p. 190 





Service pottery made and used by the Papago Indians of Southern Arizona 
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Maker of Drums and His Sister 
The Flute Player 
The Story Hour 


Photographs by the Editor 
and from the collections of 
the Harvey Company and 
the New Mexico Tourist 
Bureau 





TAOS PUEBLO SCENES 


Taos, the most picturesque Indian community 
in America, combines art with all its activities 
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SINGLE LOOMS AND SCROLLS 























JVOUBLE LOOMS AND SCROLLS 
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A drawing by a Sioux student in the art class of Dorothy Dunn of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, showing Plains Indians depicting their history by picture writing on buffalo hide 
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Sioux motifs drawn by Esther Burnett Horne, Shoshone Tribe Teacher, Wahpeton Indian School, North Dakota 
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Totems with their strange animals and sculpture quality always appeal to school students in the study of Indian art. The carving of 
totem motifs on tree limbs selected in either oval or circular shape is illustrated above. A Haida village scene above shows the 
Indian use of these ‘family trees’’ 
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TOTEMS and 
WOODCARVING 


OTEM poles, grotesque as they may 

be, hold a fascination for children. 

iN One childhood experience I have 

never forgotten was the encounter 

for the first time of a group of totem 

—_ poles on the streets of Seattle, 

Washington. A second encounter of such wood 

carving was at the University of Missouri. The first 

was an experience of awe and ‘‘shivers down the 

spine,”’ but the second was one of inspiration. Here 

was my answer to those sixteen junior high boys’ 
question, ‘‘What could we make out of wood?” 


® The University Applied Art Department obtained 
permission to borrow the small totem pole for class- 
room use at the University High School. It was 
brilliant in color, bold and grotesque in design with 
spread eagle wings near the top. The next day the 
exhibited totem pole was “‘‘ahed’’ and ‘‘ohed”’ by 
the entire class. Tommy’s question, ‘What do all 
those faces mean?’ gave me the opportunity to tell 
them the history of totem poles. 


® The word ‘“‘totem”’ is derived from the Massachu- 
settes Indian word ‘‘wuhtohtimoin.”” It meas to which 
a person or thing belongs. The fanciful figures on 
totem poles are not pagans or demons as is often 
supposed. They consist of symbols which illustrate 
family myths or tribal recollections. 


@ In the nineteenth century, the totem poles became 
a symbol of social standing, a symbol of identity and 
rank. The benefits derived from trade stimulated the 
ambitions and rivalries between the leading Indian 
families. Their only desire was to outdo the others in 
wealth and display of prestige. The size of the pole 
and the beauty of its imagery published the fame of 
those it represented. 


® The carved house-front poles and house-corner 

posts were introduced first. It was years later that 
memorial columns to honor the dead became the 
fashion. 


® The totem poles were carved out of tree trunks 
and were varied in height. Most of them were ten to 
fifteen feet high, but some were even sixty feet tall. 
The poles were raised in the midst of celebrations 
which were one of the outstanding features of the 
Indian life. 


HELEN BERKING NORTHCUTT 


Art Teacher, New London, Missouri 


® Three types of carving were used; low relief, high 
relief, and round (sculpturing). After the poles had 
been carved they were painted. Black, brown, red, 
blue, green, and yellow, with a little white here and 
there to form a contrast, were used. 


® Subject matter for totem poles included the grizzly 
bear, the ordinary black bear, the wolf, frog, beaver, 
squirrel, eagle, thunder bird, owl, raven, fish, 
snakes, ancestors and spirits, insects, objects, masks, 
people, plants, and monsters. 


®@ The boys began to ask how and if they could make 
totem poles. This was followed by a class discussion 
during which I passed around pictures of various 
types of totem poles. 


® The group worked individually. Each was told 

to think the problem through first, carefully and 
thoughtfully, and decide what symbols and designs 
he would use. An accurate drawing the exact size 
of the finished pole was to be made. This, I explained 
to them, was necessary because wood has three 
dimensions. The drawing was colored with crayons 
after the colors had been worked out. 


@ Three-inch-square basswood or soft yellow pine 
in the desired length was used for the totem poles. 
First, the design was blocked out on the wood with a 
soft pencil. Then the carving and fun began! The 
Industrial Arts Department co-operated with the art 
department on this project by permitting us to use the 
workshop and tools. A coping saw, several blades, 
and a sharp knife would be sufficient, however. 


@ After a few minor accidents of carving too deeply 
or a cut on the finger (I had a bottle of iodine and 
sterile gauze close at hand) the blocks of wood began 
to resemble totems. The wood was carefully and 
thoroughly sanded to a smooth finish and then 
painted with a quick-drying enamel. 


® The finished totem poles were proudly carried 

downstairs by the boys and placed in a pleasing 
arrangement in one of the wall display cases. Not 
only the high school and elementary students enjoyed 
them, the University students just couldn't pass them 
by. Sixteen boys wore imaginary ‘feathers in their 
caps. 





INDIAN 
COSTUMES 


EVELYN PIERCE 


Assistant Guidance Officer 


Indian Service, 
Washington, D. C. 
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These five Indian girls, 
employees in the Indian 
Office, gave a ‘fashion 
show’ at the Montgomery 
Junior High School, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 


IVE Indian costumes, representing as 
many tribes and two periods in the 
evolution of the dress of Indian 
women, were ‘modeled’ by five 
AAA Indian girls for the students at the 

Junior High School of Silver Spring, 
Maryland. The show had to be given twice as the 
auditorium would not seat all the students at one time. 


@ As an introduction, Miss Evelyn Pierce, a Seneca 
of New York, who is Assistant Guidance Officer in 
the Education Division, discussed briefly the story 
of Indian costumes in general, including the war- 
bonnet of the Plains Indians. Miss Pierce’s costume 
was from the Cheyenne tribe and illustrated the use 
of two doeskins in fashioning the garment. The 
decorations were fringes and beads made of dried 
berries. 


® Miss Erma Hicks, a Cherokee of Oklahoma, was 
dressed in the costume of the Menominee Indians of 
Wisconsin. The dress was of buckskin beautifully 
embroidered with beads in a floral design common 
to northern woodland Indians of an earlier day. 


®@ Miss Edna Portwood, a Shoshone of Wyoming, 
modeledga dress evolved by Winnebagoes after 
traders had brought them broadcloth, silks, needles, 
and thread. The skirt was a wrap-around with the 














front decorated in a conventional design of bright 
colored silks appliqued with feather-stitching. Navy 
blue broadcloth was used for skirt and blouse. The 
blouse was of kimono style trimmed with strips of 
silk matching the colors of the applique on the skirt, 
stitched horizontally on front and back. 


@ Mrs. Esther Marchant, a Laguna from New Mexico, 
displayed a Navajo dress developed after traders had 
brought them calico and velveteen and they had 
acquired skill in fashioning silver jewelry. The skirt 
was of orange calico made very full and gathered at 
the waist into a band, with an eighteen-inch ruffle 
around the bottom which made it even fuller. The 
blouse was of purple velveteen held in place by a 
belt of silver conchose mounted on leather. Neck- 
laces of silver beads, wampum, and turquoise were 
worn; also bracelets and rings of silver and turquoise. 


® Miss Isabel St. Arnold, a Chippewa of Michigan, 
wore a dress which is the present-day style of the 
Seminole women of Florida. The background of the 
skirt was of yellow calico on which had been ap- 
pliqued in the finest of hand sewing a complicated 
conventional design of many colors. The blouse, of 
blue silk with a yoke of yellow sewed on with piping 
which repeated one of the colors used in the skirt, 


(Continued on page 16-a) 
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Left to right, back row: Clara Keezer, Chippewa; Winifred Sands, 
Sioux; Lenora Spooner, Kickapoo; Dorothy Hill, Blackfeet; Beulah 
Snell, Cherokee. Front row: Marno Heffelman, Seneca; Ethel 
Crane, Cheyenne; Marie Beane, Chippewa; Louise Wamego, 
Potawatomi 


DESIGN PRIZE ~ ~ ~ 
~ ~ ~ WINNERS 


HE gay brilliant designs on the rubber mats which 

greet the visitor on his first step inside the new 
Department of the Interior Building were selected by 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes, from designs made by 
American Indians. All of the entrances to the building 
are equipped with large heavy-duty rubber mats, 
each one bearing a different typical Indian design 
executed by Indian art students. 


® At the suggestion of the members of the Division 

of Education of the Indian Service, Indian designs 
were employed. The American Mat Corporation of 
Toledo, Ohio, sponsored a contest among the 
students of Pine Ridge School in South Dakota; 
Haskell Institute in Lawrence, Kansas; Flandreau 
School in Flandreau, South Dakota; Chilocco School 
in Chilocco, Oklahoma, and the Indian School at 
Phoenix, Arionza. 


® Students were furnished with the materials and 
charts and three cash prizes were awarded to each 
school by the mat company. There were a total of 
sixty-four designs submitted by the students of the 
five schools. 


® The sixty-four designs were all sent to Secretary 
Ickes who made the final choice of the nine designs 
to be used on the mats at the nine entrances to the new 
building. The choice made was independent of the 
choice made by the mat corporation which resulted 
in three prizes being awarded each of the five schools. 
It was coincidental that the designs chosen by the 
Secretary were all done by Haskell Institute students. 
Of the nine Haskell students whose designs were 
chosen, eight tribes are represented—Sioux, Black- 


These nine Indian 
Girls of Haskell 
Institute win the 
nine prizes for mat 
designs. Miss Sibyl 
Malm, Art Teacher 


























feet, Chippewa, Seneca, Cheyenne, Kickapoo, Cher- 
okee, Potawatomi, and it can be said that the 
designs are typical of these various tribes. 


® The American Mat Corporation has signed a con- 
tract with each of these nine students to the effect 
that in the future when any of these design are sold, 
one dollar for each mat sold will be paid to the artist. 
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value of research material avail- 
able to an art class is indisputable. 
But, how few of us have access to it! 
Most of us, unfortunately, do not live 
near enough to museums to make 
everyday use of their rich exhibits. 
We are forced to use other means of inspiring pupils 
not only to their best but also to the realization that 
“art’’ is not purely imaginary, but something tangible. 


® One solution to the problem—and the one we 
have used—is to gradually work up a collection in 
each school or community. How to finance such a 
project is something each one of us must work out for 
himself. In the Intermediate and Junior High Art 
Classes of Horace Mann we have so far financed our 
collection by designing, cutting, and printing lino- 
leum blocks for Christmas Greetings. These are sold 
to students and teachers; and through them to par- 
ents. We also take orders for all kinds of weaving 
problems. The amount of money accumulated from 
these two sources is not a great deal, but each year a 
few additions make the collection more valuable. In 
what particular field to start a collection is a question 
even more difficult and even more individual—with 
the enormous amount of material to be had which 
would be usable in an art room for art projects, and 
for our individual method of approaching the same 
problems. 


® We at Horace Mann School have never been 
sorry that we began our collection in Indian Art. 
We started this through the inspiration of people who 
themselves have been trying to uphold the old 
standard of workmanship in the Indians, and because 
of the fascination and intrigue which Indian lore has 
for people. 


® In four years’ time we have collected thirty pieces 
of pottery including Acoma, San Ildefonso, Cochita, 
San Domingo, Santa Clara, Zuni, Zia, and Hopi. 
Also we have various pieces of basketry, katchina 
dolls, and a Navajo rug. 
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® The collection is in its infancy, of course, but we 
have made a beginning. Our success has been made 
possible so far through the help of Mr. Lemos, 
director of Stanford University Museum, Mr. Chap- 
man, art associate, Museum of Anthropology, Santa Fe, 
and Mr. Douglas, curator of Indian art at Denver 
Museum. Through them we have been able to obtain 
fine musem pieces—both new and old. 


® The value and uses of this small nucleus, we feel, 
have not even been touched upon but we have found 
several. 


® We started to use the collection by learning 
more about Indian design and its meaning. We 
obtained Indian charts and leaflets, not material 
designed to impress regardless of its absolute authen- 
ticity, but material edited by directors and curators 
of Indian art. These gave the students a great deal of 
information which then was applied to our own 
collection. For example, one student may ask, ‘‘Why 
doesn't the line go all the way around the pottery? 
Why is there a break?’ or ‘‘Why is it that some 
pottery is red, some terra cotta, and others black? 
What does the design mean?”’ It is fun, then, to pick 
out patterns and designs and trace their sources of 
inspiration. The student makes charts and labels 
them, with the result that even those to whom draw- 
ing is a chore are drawing and are hardly aware of 
it. 


® After a study of individual designs and their 
meanings there is a great deal more significance 
and much more fun in drawing border designs, all- 
over designs, perspectives, and elevations; it is 
simple to point out that for but a few exceptions the 
color in the composition should be of different 
values—they see it on the jar before them. 


® The student now knows for all time that inspira- 
tion for drawing design may come from objects near 
him, that he has a tangible source, that art is not 
imaginary. 
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Julius Twohey, Indian artist, who is doing a mural at the Tacoma Hospital, Tacoma, Washington, using the Indian symbolic line 
methods in depicting his subjects. The panel above shows one side of the room. Received from the Works Progress Administration, 
State of Washington 
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A mural, one of several painted by Po-Qui-Tsa, meaning White Lake, a Santa Clara Pueblo Indian student from the Santa Fe Indian 
School. The murals are painted in a village high school in northern New Mexico, the first Indian murals to be painted in a public school 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, California 


INDIAN SYMBOLS 
ARE NOT EXTINCT 


CATHERINE IMMEL 
Bloomington, Indiana 


T IS unfortunate that primitive design, especially Indian design, 
as an elementary art subject is almost worn threadbare, for 
there is so much to be gained by elementary students from the 
study of something that is on their level yet is so fine in quality and 
so extensive in quantity as Indian design. Eliminating all Indian 


design except the symbols, we have the essence of a great art. 


@ Mr. H.A. Broad, Supervisor of Art in the Bloomington, Indiana, 
schools, for some time has watched the deterioration of interest in 
the study of Indian symbols caused by constant use, and has 
evolved a scheme for vitalizing the work. The usual study of 
Indian art gives little or no opportunity for the expression of crea- 
tive ideas; yet is sure to stimulate the imagination of the elemen- 
tary student, if he only had a new way of expressing himself. Of 
course, first of all, the student must have some knowledge of 
Indian symbols and their use and meaning. Most students are 
besieged with Indian art once every grade, beginning in the 
primaries, so that by the time they reach the fourth and fifth 
grades and are at an age where they begin to appreciate design, 
they are no longer enthusiastic about the subject. 


@ Mr. Broad’s plan combines graphic art and original English 
compositions. A vocabulary of twenty or twenty-five words 
important to the fourth and fifth grade student is chosen from a list 
of fifty words suggested by the students themselves. For each of 
these twenty-five words a symbol is created by each student, 
combining the simplicity found in Indian symbols with some out- 
standing characteristic of the object which the symbol is to 
represent. From these original designs the best one is selected for 
each word in the list. The students then have a vocabulary of 
modern symbols and with these are able to tell stories about them- 
selves and their activities. The original compositions must be care- 
fully planned, using as many symbols as possible. Competition 
in seeing who could write a story, which the class could read, by 
using the original symbols and sometimes a combination of the 
original with Indian symbols, revived interest in Indian design 
which extended over a period of six weeks. 


@ The experiment was performed in the fourth and fifth grades at 
McCalla school, Bloomington, Indiana. The aims were to recreate 
enthusiasm in a valuable art subject, which would ultimately 
result in the students expressing form in the simplest way with as 
few lines as possible; and in doing this, create good design with a 
practical application. The secondary aim was to get the students 
to write original compositions using two or three sentences with 
correct punctuation, spelling, and grammar. 


@ As a student teacher I was given the opportunity of carrying 
out the experiment. For an introduction to this series of lessons 


the students were asked to recall all the Indian symbols they knew. 
These were put on the board by the students. Following this, the 
plan was described in detail to them, and they seemed interested. 
In preparation for the next lesson the students were asked to be 
thinking of important words in their vocabulary. The list that was 
volunteered contained about fifty words. From this the most used 
words were selected by voting. The words were house, school, 
church, store, street, car, bicycle, wagon, dolls, books, etc. For 
the next few weeks, during the art periods and for busy work, the 
students selected by voting the best symbol from all made in the 
class for each of the twenty-five words. The basis for selection was: 
Does it have some of the important characteristics of the object 
it is to represent? Is it simple? Does it look like an Indian design 
rather than an illustration? Does it have areas and masses that 
can be colored? This helped the students to recognize fine design 
and to be able to pick out expressive lines and masses. By this 
time the students were eager to get started drawing their stories, 
so while I drew all the new symbols with the proper names beneath 
them on the board to be left there for a few days, the students 
made up Indian stories using the Indian symbols. They enjoyed 
this, but found they were handicapped by not having a great 
variety of words that combined easily. The original symbols were 
copied from the board during free periods for each student's own 
personal use for reference in writing stories in the future. From 
these papers, the students made a series of pages, neatly arranged 
with a margin and six symbols, uniform in size, and in color, on 
each page. Making these pages gave them a problem in orderly 
arrangement. To finish the project we all wanted good stories, 
so the students wrote their stories and handed them in. They 
underlined the words for which they had symbols, showing me at 
a glance how many symbols they would have in their pictures. 
One of the requirements of the story was to have at least four 
symbols and two sentences; however, they could use as many 
symbols as they wished, either all from the symbol vocabulary 
they had made and voted upon, or a combination of these with 
Indian symbols. These compositions I read and corrected for 
spelling, grammar, and punctuation or made suggestions as to 
how to rewrite in order to get a better story. Before we began 
our pictures I explained both to the class and to the individuals 
my marking of their papers. This finished, the students began 
work on the story pictures, trying to fill the page well and in an 
order that the symbols might be read easily. These drawings were 
made in crayon, using bright colors similar to those found in 
Indian art. 

@ The final results were interesting to me aside from their story 
value. Most of the compositions were abstract and quite colorful; 
some would make fine units for textile designs or, if enlarged, 
would be suitable for hangings. The student interest was kept 
alive by working toward a known goal, and there was enough 
variety in activities to prevent monotony. From all this the students 
not only came in contact with fine Indian design, something they 
would have looked ai half-heartedly, if they had had no incentive, 
but also learned how to make design using line, color, and mass. 
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These twenty-four symbols are the result of an experiment in the fourth and fifth grades at McCalla School, 

Bloomington, Indiana. The aims were to recreate enthusiasm in symbols, a valuable art subject, which would 

ultimately result in students expressing form in the simplest way with as few lines as possible; and in doing 
this, create a good design with a practical application. 





A group of Indian symbols and picture writing are shown in the margins for relative reference 
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THE INDIAN PUEBLO 
COMES TO SCHOOL 


T WAS a most fascinating playhouse—that pueblo which occu- 

pied one end of the classroom, and was large enough for real 
use. It looked just like a pueblo; it was a pueblo to the children who 
built it and strung the gay festoons of scarlet peppers on each side 
of the door. It made the Western Indians seem like real folks 
that had about the same chance of coming alive some day as 
fairies—for there was the stone just outside the door all ready for 
grinding corn, and a ceremonial basket full of the pounded flour 
near by. Besides, one could not help feeling almost like an Indian 
after he had gathered the clay from a neighboring clay bed, and 
modeled the pottery just as he had seen the visiting Indians do at 
the State Fair. 


@ Of course the children could not build adobe walls, but it was 
fun to plan something that could be put up without much trouble. 
Four uprights joined by four cross pieces at the top and bottom 
formed the framework of the house. Two uprights with a cross 
piece at the right height made the correct framing for the door, 
and two uprights and two cross pieces outlined the window. Then 
the structure was covered with brown craft paper that comes in 
large rolls and is just the proper color for use. The top of the 
pueblo was left open and the projecting logs near the roof were 
simulated by oatmeal boxes painted brown and pasted into holes 
cut in the front of the building. 


@ Blue was painted around the door for the Indians have a 
beautiful idea that American architects have borrowed. As we 
think of Heaven as a place where no evil can enter, so the Red- 
man also turns his eyes to the blue western sky and, seeing no 
cloud to mar its beauty, he too recognizes it as something higher— 
the Happy Hunting Ground, mayhap; so he brings a part of it to 
his door so that no evil spirits can enter. 


@ The ladder for the pueblo was made of two saplings, one end 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 
Atlanta, Georgia 


longer than the other, representing the man and the woman, for 
everything is either male or female to the Pueblo Indian. Nothing 
is complete without both—so we also think of Lady Moon and 
King Sol. 


@ Inside the house was stacked a pile of corn for grinding as 
necessity arose, and on the floor was a rug woven of strips, with 
the sign of the four winds in the middle. Cactus plants, drawn 
by the children and painted green, stood outside; a drum made 
from a cheese-box covered with tough brown paper, and decor- 
ated with a swastika, stood ready to call the dancers together; 
while a peacepipe, modeled from clay and decorated with 
feathers, lay in front of the pottery. 


@ But this was just a beginning. The modeling of the pottery 
brought about a discussion of our own china—where it is made 
how it is fired, and how it compares with Indian pottery, all of 
which is made by hand. The subject of decoration naturally 
followed and a visit to a department store which was exhibiting 
rare china was a nice follow-up of the original points brought out. 


@ Arithmetic had its place in deciding the proportions for the 
building and the size of the ladder; the food of the Indians was 
discussed and compared with ours; the relation of health to out- 
door living proved an added reason for such rules as sleeping 
with open windows, the value of exercise, etc. Original songs 
were written and sung to the beat of the drum and the tomtoms 
which had been decorated with typical drawings and design. 
The cactus plants growing in clay bowls modeled by the children 
added local color as well as beauty to the tables and made this 
project, which was worked out bythe children of the Second Grade 
of Davis Street School under the direction of the teacher, Miss 
Edith Moss, a very happy and profitable example of creative 
activity in the study of Indian life. 
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CLAY FROM OUR 
OWN BACKYARDS 


OLIVE JOBES, Supervisor of Art, Prescott, Arizona 


OMETIMES our backyards hold things worth digging for. If 
there is no gold there may be some first rate clay—yellow, 
red, and blue. 


@ The third grade at Washington School was studying Mexico 
when one boy in the class said, ‘‘Down by Granite Creek there is 
some clay that we can use to make a Mexican house. My brother 
and I found it, and we like to use it. I think it must be more like 
Mexican clay than the clay we have here at school. It is a sort of 
red color and smooth.” 


@ Everyone was interested in such a find. Jimmie had many 
questions to answer. He had discovered the clay when he was 
looking for pussy willows. He and his brother had filled a bucket 
with it and made many things from it when they reached home 
There was a great deal of it, more than they could ever use. He 
was glad to bring some for the class. 


@ Next morning Jimmie’s father helped him deliver a big tin 
bucket of clay. It was a reddish brown and of medium fine texture 
It made many lovely things—pottery of all kinds and bricks to 
cover the wooden framework of the Mexican house the class 
wished to make. Then discoveries were made. A little plaster of 
paris mixed in with the clay gave it a smoother texture for fine 
pieces. This mixture was not so apt to break as the unadulterated 


clay had been. 


@ Jimmie was not the only one who made discoveries of clay. 
Rudy, in the Americanization third grade, brought a cat that he 
had modeled to show his teacher, saying, ‘Look at the mud 
kitten that I made!’’ It was such a delightful kitten, solidly mod- 
eled, and very lifelike, made of ‘‘mud”’ from the hill by his house 
Yes, yes, there was a lot of it! There was, literally, a lot of it, and 
the very thing the class was needing. The instant they saw the cat 
they knew they wanted to model animals. A new library book 
on animals had started some gala lessons on drawing and painting 
of both wild and tame animals. These had made fine decorations 
for the big carton library in the third grade room. New modeled 
animals were made. In some cases a wire ‘armament’ was made 
for giraffes and such strange creatures, but in most cases the 
modeling followed solid masses. This was good sculpture, with 
no frills to break off easily. 


@ This yellow, grainy clay contributed to the making of a fine 
museum which did credit to the library. Where cases were needed 
for animals, discarded pans were brought from home and used as 
bases for habitat set-ups. The animals were painted in show card 
color in some cases, but usually they were preferred in the 
natural clay finish. 


@ Another third grade ‘‘discovered’’ clay ‘‘on the Academy 
Hill.” This class made lovely Indian pottery and a magnificent 
Indian pueblo of bricks glued to a cardboard carton foundation 
Much research on the subject of pueblos led to a knowledge of 
detail by this class, which made a splendid showing in the house 
they made. It was compared to a hogan which this class made of 
the clay, too, plastering it smoothly over a foundation of tree 
branches. The fact that they went as individuals to get the clay 
and made bricks, or plastered, as the case demanded, gave them 
a much better insight into the building of homes by the Indians of 
the Southwest, whom they were studying. 


@ So we hope that other people are fortunate enough to have 
clay in their backyards, and to have the thrill of digging it up for 
many experiments in modeling. 
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The building of pueblo 
houses with their ter- 
raced roofs and several 
ladders has proven al- 
ways to be a happy 
project. The pueblo 
above was built by the 
children of Prescott, 
Arizona, and this lower 
one is from a progres- 
sive school in Connec- 
ticut 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN 
MAKE MOCCASINS 


HEATHER G. THORPE 
Science Guide, Buffalo Museum of Science 


OTH boys and girls in my class in American Indians enjoyed 

making their moccasins very much. We chose the soft-soled 
type because they are much easier to make than the Plains type 
which requires a hard rawhide sole. 


@ The material chosen is known as suede cloth and can be pur- 
chased or ordered at a dealer in rubber goods. It is about 36” 
wide and costs a dollar a yard. We used almost five yards. By 
having the children come into the Museum in small groups after 
school as well as during the class period, I found it not too difficult 
to help each of the forty pupils in the class. 


@ First we had to make our patterns. The class was divided into 
groups according to the size of their shoes. The children were all 
about eleven or twelve years of age, but their feet varied from size 
1% to size 7! For each size I took a representative foot and drew 
its outline with crayon on newspaper. Then about an inch and a 
half outside this outline was allowed to turn up around the toe 
and instep and this outline was slanted out so that it would just 
cover the ankle bone on each side, and far enough in back to 
make a narrow seam. This part of making the pattern had worried 
me more than any other but I found it quite easy after the first 
few. The back edges were then brought together and a slanting 
slash made }4" from the fold and about 14” in 


@ Strong button twist thread was used to sew the moccasins. 
First the back seam was sewn over and over beginning from the 
top and working down to the slash. The little tab made by the 
slashing was folded over the seam and overcast flat to the moc- 
casin. This tab was often left hanging loose on some Indian 
moccasins. 


@ After ascertaining that the moccasin is neither too wide nor too 
long, shir the front of it all around, beginning and ending about 
one inch in front of the ankle bones. Pull up the drawstring gently 
and try on. The tongue patterns must now be made. Ours were 
of various widths and lengths according to size and taste. While 
the moccasin was on the foot, the tongue was pinned in place over 
the gatherings, making the moccasin fit snugly. We used a simple 
running stitch or back stitch to sew the tongue down on top of the 
puckers. 


@ Cuffs were simply long strips of the material about an inch and 
a half wide and just long enough to encircle the moccasin around 
the raw edge. These cuffs could be cut in one piece with the 
main pattern of the moccasin if your material is the same on both 


The boys and girls 
in the class on 
American Indians 
enjoyed making 
moccasins of the 
woodland type 


sides, but it saves material to cut them in this way. The cuffs were 
then whipstitched to the inside of the moccasin and turned. 


@ Our moccasins were made to fit snugly enough so that no 
thongs were necessary but they could be laced through the 
moccasin under the cuff and tied in front if desired. 


@ We found it quite easy to bead the tongues after they were 
sewn on but if the material used is at all stiff, it would be better to 
do this beforehand. The designs chosen were in keeping with 
the Eastern Woodland Type of moccasin—flowers, leaves, moon 
and stars, etc. Tipi designs and geometric figures were discour- 
aged as belonging to the hard soled moccasin. 


@ The accompanying picture shows some of the finished prod- 
ucts worn by the children who made them. 
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A THIRD GRADE INDIAN MOVIE cor «coy, Newark, onic 


yes discovery and settlement of America had been prescribed 
as background for Third Grade History stories. 


@ In Cherry Valley School, Miss Burch’s little folk always 
greeted this story hour with great enthusiasm and a never-failing 
preface, ‘‘Please put some Indians in it.’ They soon had a host of 
ogy friends. Pocahontas, Squanto, Massasoit were very real to 
them. 


@ Logan, Chief of the Mingoes, was another friend. Logan Elm, 
under whose spreading branches he is said to have delivered 
that famed classic of Indian oratory, is not far away. Many of the 
children knew it well. 


@ The country round about our little city is rich in Indian lore and 
legends. Its hills and valleys today yield to seekers trophies of war 
and the chase, and of the home life of the red folk. 


@ Black Hand and Flint Ridge are nearby. The greatest group of 
prehistoric mounds in our whole country are partly within our 
city limits—indeed, Cherry Valley windows overlook them. All 
these places have far more than local name and fame because of 
the history the red man made for them. 


@ So it is not strange—these children’s interest in the red folk. 
They read every Indian story available. They ransacked the 
school library again and again; the braver, hardier ones among 
them made pilgrimages down town to the Public Library for more 
and still more of their favorite literature. 


@ One morning a little girl came into the classroom waving aloft 
a child’s edition of Hiawatha, which had eluded other searchers 
in the school library. 


@ The child was so excited and happy over her “‘find”’ that Miss 
Burch read a little of the as part of the opening exercise and, 
later in the day, wrote a number of its lines on the blackboard as a 
reading lesson. Many days thereafter Hiawatha supplied material 
for these lessons and for art lessons, too. Parts of the poem were 


dramatized and the small folk enjoyed it all. 


@ At the rear of the room were two easels, equipped and waiting 
always, for little artists who had finished assigned work and who 
felt the urge for self-expression with crayon and brush. 


@ Before Hiawatha’s advent these had been popular with a few 
of the children; after it, they became veritable meccas for every- 
one. Before school, after school, whenever permitted to make use 
of the privilege, little workers stood before the easels busily plying 
crayons or brushes, while anxious watchers sat in their seats 
awaiting turns. 


@ There were no laggards now. Hiawatha was making good 
students of them all. A very noticeable improvement in reading 
soon manifested itself and, more slowly but very surely, all work 
showed a decided upward trend. 


@ Cherry Valley classrooms, like many others in our fair land, 
lack storage space. To destroy one of the easel products would 
have been almost a tragedy, but overproduction had become a 
serious problem. Suddenly, it was solved by a lad who proposed a 








picture show. The class, thrilled by the suggestion, at once began 
to plan for its fulfillment. An after school conference senuinedl in 
quite a parade the next morning. Two boys carrying a box for 
housing the pictures led it; others bearing broomsticks and tools 
were close behind. A group of girls brought up in the rear with 
things they thought appropriate and usable for the project. 


@ A vacant basement room proved a good place for storage, and 
later, became a workroom for the boys who were architects, car- 
penters, and painters. The girls did the arranging and pasting 
of pictures and all sewing. Miss Burch was always on hand to 
advise, to suggest, or to lend a hand when needed. There were 
many busy days, weeks of them, before school, after school, ere 
everything was ready for a tryout in the classroom. 


@ An anxious little group watched the reels turn and pictures 
one by one come into view; a very tired but happy group heard 
Miss Burch’s ‘‘Well done boys and girls.”’ 


@ After all the teachers and children in the building had seen 
their movie, the children invited their Art Director. She feels that 
she witnessed a truly fine thing—this picture show planned and 
worked out by the children themselves. 


@ Two boys, by an ingenious manipulation of strings, drew apart 
the curtains of the little theater and “Hiawatha” came into view, 
just as some little hand had printed it. Next came the names of all 
who had any part in the production, a real thrill for every name 
was there. 


@ Then came Gitchee Gumee as some child visioned it and a 
little girl arose. In clear, well-modulated tones she recited the 
opening lines of the poem. 


@ As the reels turned and new pictures appeared, other children 
recited lines fitting them, until all the thirty-six had a turn. A few 
recited more than one time. 


@ The children seemed to live the lines they recited, and their 
guest was transported far away among the whispering pines and 
the hemlocks. When the last picture had appeared and the last 
little voice had recited, a very audible sigh echoing around the 
room brought her back to reality in a Cherry Valley schoolroom. 
Then both she and Miss Burch knew that some really fine work 
had been achieved. And its end is not yet. 


@ The whole project, from start to finish, was a fine piece of team 
work. Principal, teacher, children, parents, all pulled together. 
Not a penny was spent for material. Everything came from the 
homes. 


@ The theater box, two feet long, thirteen inches high, eleven 
deep, was painted a soft blue on the outside, ivory within, with 
left-over paint one mother contributed. Broomsticks made the 
rolls to which long strips of discarded window shades holding the 
pictures were fastened. A black silk scarf furnished material for 
the curtains. These were made gay with appliqued circles of 
bright-hued velvets. Nails and strips of wood nade fine handles 
for releasing and winding up the films. 
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The costumes and the homes of the Indian children are always 
of interest to the school grades in their projects or units 
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Gerald Nailor, the young Navajo artist, paints a group of Navajo horses. 
The three rainbow goddesses above and the growing pinion tree in- 
dicate a luxuriant spring and much grass. The spirited horses and 
the active lightning Navajo symbol all portray life and prosperity 
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The Navajos are the ‘’Arabs of the Southwest,” living 
much of the life on horseback, nomads following 
their flocks of sheep and goats tc greener pastures 


Gerald Nailor, a Navajo artist lad, painted the above 
picture for School Arts showing a Navajo mother and 
family with their horses riding over their desert pastures 
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AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE 


FRANCES B. CARTER 
Washington School, Hempstead, New York 


N OUR study of Long Island the third grade children learned 

that it was once inhabited by Indians. We had discussed 
Indians in connection with Columbus and Thanksgiving. The 
children were extremely interested in the Indians’ mode of living, 
and expressed a desire to learn more about the Long Island 
Indians and American Indians in general. This led directly into 
our unit of study, and thus our project was launched. 


@ In this connection the boys and girls began hunting for 
pictures and in a short time we had a large collection depicting 
many phases of Indian life. These pictures were mounted and 
placed on the bulletin board. 


@ In the meantime we were also collecting books and stories 
about Indians. The town library was visited by some of the chil- 
dren and many books suitable for grade reading were brought 
from there. Others were brought from the homes. Our own school 
library was thoroughly canvassed by the boys and girls, and all 
books and stories relative to our study were listed and placed on 
file. All of this material was made available for the grade’s use at 
any time. Some of these stories were read individually, and inter- 
esting facts learned were related to the other class members. 
Other books were used for class study. As a check-up, questions 
were printed on charts which served to stimulate reading as well 
as being a means of review. 


@ After we had completed several books and many short stories 
I felt that the class had sufficient background for more specific 
study. One day I suggested that we might form an Indian tribe 
and make believe that we were real Indians. This idea was greeted 
with great enthusiasm. 


@ As we had learned the meaning of many Indian names in our 
reading, a name for the tribe was readily agreed upon. Then 
each child chose an Indian name for himself, either because of its 
meaning or because of some character in a story. A chief for the 
tribe was chosen after much discussion as to the qualifications he 
should possess. 


@ The boys and girls had learned that Indians in different parts 
of the country live in different kinds of homes. They were most 
interested in the home of the plains Indian—the tepee. Im- 
mediately they wanted to make a tepee. 


@ At my suggestion the class was divided into groups. The first 
group was to procure the material needed. They brought some 
long poles, some large pieces of discarded canvas, and twine for 
sewing. 


@ The next group fitted the canvas over the poles and cut it the 
right shape. They planned for a door flap and smoke hole. The 
canvas was then sewed together in true Indian style. 


@ In their study these girls and boys had become familiar with 
many Indian signs and symbols. After much discussion a sym- 
bolic border design was chosen for the bottom of the tepee. A 
third group painted this design and also some Indian signs upon 
the canvas. The canvas was then tied to the poles with loops of 
twine. When finished the tepee was large enough for the children 
to play inside. 


@ Now some of the boys and girls suggested that we might make 
other things which Indians used. One group was interested in 
weaving and wanted to make a rug for the floor of the tepee. An- 
other group wanted to make pottery. 


@ Some of the boys in the first group made a loom from four 
pieces of wood with nails driven across each end about one-half 
inch apart. Heavy cord was strung back and forth between the 
nails to serve as warp. Then rags were dyed bright colors and 
used for weaving. 


@ The children who wanted to make pottery brought a bow! from 
home. This was thoroughly greased and covered with papier 
maché. The maché was made by tearing newspapers into small 
pieces and allowing these pieces to soak in a creamy solution of 
paste and water. After having soaked for two or three hours the 
pieces were carefully placed on the mould in layers with edges 
overlapping until the desired thickness was obtained. After drying 
the maché was easily removed and then painted and decorated 
with Indian designs. When shellacked a really beautiful piece of 
pottery was the result. 


@ In our study of Indians the class showed much interest in the 
Indian style of dress. One boy brought his Indian suit to school 
and wore it so that the others could see how a real Indian looked 
Each child then decided to make an Indian costume for himself 


@ Some children brought clean burlap bags, others brought 
brown cambric. Patterns were made and the material carefully 
cut. Then each piece was fringed. An original border design 
was planned by each child and applied to his costume either with 
wax crayons or paints. The separate parts were sewn together 
with heavy thread and raffia needles 


@ Beaded bands for the hair were made by some of the girls 
Others decorated their headbands with paint or crayons. The 
boys made feather headdresses. They cut feathers from colored 
construction paper and glued them to strips of cardboard. 


@ To finish their costumes the children felt that they needed 
Indian beads. Some beads were made of colored clay, others were 
made of salt. Hot salt was combined with a flour paste and then 
shaped into balls. When dry the beads were dyed or painted and 
then strung. 


@ During the progress of our study, council meetings were 
called from time to time by the Chief. This was great fun for the 
children. At these meetings plans for carrying on the work of 
the tribe were discussed and new activities planned. At one 


council meeting it was suggested that we might give a play for an 
Assembly program, and use our Indian costumes and tepees 
Everyone was enthusiastic over this idea 


@ After much discussion it was decided to give a dramatization 
of “Little Scarface.’ This was an Indian legend of which the 
children were very fond. The boys and girls themselves chose the 
ones whom they thought were best fitted to take the parts of the 
characters in the play. In preparing the play those not actually 
taking part helped with the lines, made suggestions, and gave 
constructive criticism. Each child felt that he really had a part in 
the play’s production 


@ Groups of children were made responsible for the stage prop- 
erties and scenery. As we had decided soon after Christmas to 
give this play, the boys and girls had carefully saved their 
Christmas trees. These were brought to school and used on the 
stage, as a forest. Sticks and small branches, arranged with red 
cellophane, furnished a make-believe fire. Forked sticks were 
used to make a rack for drying meat. The meat was cut from 
construction paper and glued to the rack. When the tepee was 
placed on the stage we had a very realistic setting for our play 


@ This play was given as an Assembly program for the mothers 
and for other classes in our school. It was voted a great success. 
We ourselves considered the play a fine culmination of our unit, 
because the audience enjoyed it and the children were happy in 
its production 





Color chalk murals and craftswork done in Grade Five, Washington 
School, Lois Poe, teacher, Prescott, Arizona. Olive Jobes, Art Supervisor 











HOLIDAYS IN ART ELISE REID BOYLSTON, Assistant Supervisor of Art, Atlanta, Georgia 











S WE go around the clock of the year, we find the holidays 

waiting in a row for a generous share of the good times that 
the children have in making favors and art products for their 
celebration 


@ First we have Armistice Day; and later in the year all the other 
patriotic holidays, such as Washington's Birthday and Memorial 
Day, with flags and badges, posters and shields, soldier hats, and 
stars galore; and there are parades—how we do adore parades, 
all decorated in the things that we have made! 


@ Halloween comes rushing in with its black and orange pen- 
nants, its cats and witches, pumpkins, elves and brownies, and a 
host of fairy tales to be illustrated in the jolly spirit of the season. 


@ Then there is Thanksaiving with its rich brown and orange 
coloring, its turkeys and p um puddings, pumpkin pies and Puri- 
tans, its nuts and squirrels, and its autumn leaves that sport their 
red and gold in borders and on booklets. Excursions to the woods 
are filled with thoughts of ripe persimmons, preparations for the 
winter cold; and there are talks that follow—stories of the Pilgrims 
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and the Indians, food stuffs then and now, and modern times 
compared with these. 


@ There’s Arbor Day and Christmas—Christmas with its wreaths 
and candles, Santa Clauses, stockings to be sewed and filled with 
goodies; snow-scene borders on the board, and toys that were 
brought by St. Nick on Christmas Day, to be drawn. 

@ New Year follows with its calendars, its snowmen; and before 
we know it, there is February with its valentines and hearts, and all 
the tokens that we send to show our love. 


@ There’s Easter with its chicks and colored eggs, and rabbits 
to be used in various ways; and there’s May Day with its charming 
custom of hanging baskets filled with flowers on the doors. 


@ There's Mothers’ Day with simple loving gifts; and birthdays 
all the year. There are special days to be celebrated; and there is 
a world of thought and opportunity for creative expression. 


@ Without the holidays, there would be less joy in art; so let us 
make each one the jolliest that we can; for it takes little, very 
little, to make a child happy! 


Armistice 
Day 
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DENNISON GOODS FOR SCHOOL CRAFTS 





Tree trunks are made of tight rolls of crepe paper and the 
crepe paper for the foliage is crushed, fringed, cut out or 
snipped according to the individual needs. The structures, 
sizes and proportions of different varieties of trees present 
interesting problems to correlate with the actual making 
of the crepe paper models. 


Because it is colorful, easy to manipulate, inexpensive and 
allows the child sufficient scope for individual work, 





POSTERS OF CREPE PAPER 


Wonderfully attractive posters may be made with 


the “‘scissor painting’’ method or by using motifs 
that are printed on Decorated Crepe Paper. Prob- 
lems of design, proportion, color harmony and 
balance may all be worked out in poster making. 
The children will love to help work out such projects. 


CREPE PAPER CRAFTS 


From kindergarten through high school, crepe paper crafts in 
varied forms occupy many happy hours. The teacher who can 
introduce crepe paper craft adapted to her own pupils’ 
needs has solved one of her 
problems for interesting seat 
work, art craft and extra cur- 
ricula activities. 

Home Spun, Scissor Painting, 
Crepe RaffiaWork, Crocheting 
and Tapestry Craft are only a 
few of the many ways that 
Dennison Very Best Crepe 
may be used. Send for the in- 
structions for doing these in- 
teresting crafts. 








CREPE PAPER TREES 


Many species of trees for 
history, geography and so- 
cial study projects may be 
easily made from Dennison 
Very Best Crepe. 


Dennison Very Best Crepe is an ideal medium for everyday 
use in the schoolroom and for extra curricula activities. 


You may easily learn to handle this versatile material and 
teach your pupils to make all sorts of interesting and un 
usual things for projects, seat work, craft and art work. 


The Instruction Books and Leaflets listed below teach 
methods of handling crepe paper for better results in proj- 
ect and handicrafts. 


CREPE PAPER ANIMALS 


Crepe paper and ordinary paste are all that you 
need as plastic materials for modeling animals that 
are needed to motivate geography, social study or 
history projects. The making of crepe paper animals 
allows great freedom of expression and may be done 
even by children in the lower grades. 





DENNISON'S 


Dept. 114, Framingham, Mass. 


l 

| 

Enclosed is for which please send me 

! the instruction leaflets I have checked on the list below. 

| New Dennison Craft Ideas for Schools $ .10 

| Trees and Animals for projects 06 
Posters of Crepe Paper .03 

! Puppets and Marionettes .06 

" Social Study Projects 06 

' Seat Work for the Lower Grades 06 

| NAME 

| STREET 

| 

' CITY STATE 

' I teach Grade. 
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School Notebook Sheets 


America: A. The XVII Century 
B. 1700-1760 


5 cents each, postage 5 cents extra 


Other sheets on 
Egypt, The Middle Ages, and America 


ORDER FROM 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Fifth Avenue and 82d Street, New York City 
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CRAFT 


IDEAS 
in this NEW 
CATALOG 


FREE! .... to Craft Teachers 
and Group Leaders . . Send for Copy 


Ideas! At Craft Service practical craftsmen are 
always developing new handicrafts, from our large 
stock of standard and hard-to-find materials. New 
catalog shows distinctive projects with supply kits. 
Orders from schools and organizations automati- 
cally receive special discount. 


SPECIAL! INDIAN CRAFT KITS 
METAL WORKING KITS.. for Indian jewelry, metal 
tapping and embossing. BEAD KITS.. for tiles, belts, 
ete. BIRCH CRAFT KITS, WARBONNETS, TRIBAL 
BANDS ..complete materials. LEATHERCRAFT 
supplies. Beautiful CRAFTENE PLASTICS for shop- 
work. All pee and priced in our CATALOG. 
Get your copy early. 


CRAFT SERVICE (revo accneser nt 
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Fire the pottery you make with Seramo 
IN AN ORDINARY KITCHEN 
OVEN (15 minutes at 250°F.). 
Seramo is easy to work with, ideal for 
a crafts class! 


U.S. A. Distributors 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Books reviewed and listed under.this heading 
may be purchased through the office of the 
School Arts Magazine, Book Department, 
44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. An early 
order will be advisable; the stock of some titles 
is running low. 


TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT, a collection of Pueblo 
and Navajo Stories and Navajo Mother Goose 
Rhymes, by Isis L. Harrington. Illustrations by 
Glen O. Ream. E. P. Dutton & Co., publishers, 
New York City. Price, $1.75. 


These true stories have come down from several 
generations of Pueblo Indians. They came to 
Mrs. Harrington as she taught her classes in 
English at the United States Indian School in 
Albuquerque. They are authentic and therefore 
of great historic value. There are stories of the 
kidnaping of Indian Families by Spanish soldiers 
en route to Santa Fe; stories of a terrible drought 
when no rain watered the earth for months; 
stories of child life on the mesas of Arizona, ‘‘How 
the Animals stole the fire’’; ‘‘Apachito, the Giant’’; 
“The Witch Wife’’; all these are intensely inter- 
esting and informative. 

The rhymes also picture the customs of the 
Navajo in a happy way—for instance: 


“Neither Cheschilly 
Nor Heda Bah, his squaw 
Ever looks in the face 
Of his mother-in-law, 
For if he should do it 
He'd straightaway find 
Himself, and his mother-in-law 
Both stone blind!’’ 


This book of 144 pages will give boys and girls of 
the grades another insight into the lives of this 
exceedingly interesting people 


*. 7 * 


NAVAJO SHEPHERD AND WEAVER, by Gladys 
A. Reichard. J. J. Augustin, publisher, New 
York City. Price, $3.75. 


This book comes from the experience of sev- 
eral summers of living with the Navajo people, 
learning from them, having access to the literature 
and collections of Navajo products, public and 
private, and gaining expert advice of the many 
people who themselves are authority on the 
crafts and traditions of the Indians of the South- 
west. There seems to be nothing omitted from 
this book which will help those who wish expert 
information—from the Weavers (in this case the 
old patriarch, Red Point, and his wife Maria 
Antonia to whose memory the book is dedicated), 
through all the intricacies of preparation of the 
material for the blankets. But the book is ‘‘con- 
cerned with the weaver and the way she makes 
her blanket, more than in the product of her 
loom.” The intricacies of weaving a Navajo 
blanket are limitless. The loomframes, the battens, 
the sacking-needle are but a few of the many tools 
required. Vegetable dyes for coloring the yarn 
are prepared from native plants, and this is a 
science in itself. All these subjects are discussed 
in this splendid book, and every other matter 


American Indian in Literature 


GOOD BOOKS FOR THE ART TEACHER ON INDIAN LIFE, 
yoaecercomernnceonoed 





Published June 1938 
A Portfolio of 


ALPHABET DESIGNS 


for Artists, Architects 
Designers and Craftsmen 


By IRENE K. AMES 


A series of thirty-two plates pre- 
senting recent tendencies in the 
design of alphabets, including a 
few historic styles which are still 
used as a basis for modern de- 


velopment. 
32 Plates 10x15 $2.50 
a 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue 


New York 











DESIGN—DECORATE 
(%* *%& O-P CRAFT 


This fascinating craft can create new inter- 
est and enthusiasm in your Art Classes. 
You can select your project from a wide 
variety of distinctive and unusual articles. 
©-P Craft is easily designed and simply 
colored. © extra tools, equipment, or 
supplies necessary. Adaptable to all ages 
and grades. Delightful results. Students 
are eager to do ©-P Craft. Make plans 
to use this craft with educational merit. 
FRE E—a generous packet of literature 
describing all O-P Craft articles in de- 
——}  tail—hundreds of ideas—illus- 
FREE trated designs in color. Color 
—— processes and techniques. Your 
opportunity to get new ideas free—don’'t 
miss if. 
Mailed postpaid a sample assortment in- 
cluding wooden bowl, wooden plate, 
—= three 6” mats, three wooden 
SPECIAL buttons, one bracelet, and 
OFFER quality round wooden box 
———_ ail this material plus free 
information metioned above mailed post- 


paid $1.00. Send today. 
INC. 


THE O-P CRAFT CO., 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 













































HAN DIGRAET 


By W. Ben Hunt 
Here are real Indian articles for your 
classes to make! Thirty authentic, orig- 
inal, and interesting projects fully des- 
cribed and illustrated. The author 
simplifies all construction details 
pointing out every step of the way 
and indicating a variety of easily obtainable ma- 
terials for each project. $2.00 

At your book store, or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
208 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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‘A whole library in one book 


1S FOUND IN 


APPLIED ART 


COMPLETE 
COURSE IN 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
*UdW U DESIGN 
HANDICRAFT 


By 
Pedro J. Lemos 
Educator and Editor 
Director, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Stanford 
University 


ART TEACHERS SAY 


“Surprised to see one book hold so much information.” 
“Would give $15.00 for it, if that were the price.”’ 
“The book is equally adapted to the school and home.’ 


“APPLIED ART” is the “‘best seller’ in art text, 
nearly 50,000 copies now in use. It is rich in “good 
art’’ ideas, full of suggestions for Creative Art expres- 
sion. ..in all school grades. It is a condensed, prac- 
tical helper for the busy teacher who needs art help. 

Complete instruction is given for the teacher of 
drawing, painting and design in black and white and 
colors. Chapters are devoted to cut-out and border 
patterns, simple modeled objects, and handicraft 
Lesson Outlines are given for grade work...one 
to twelve. 

“APPLIED ART” contains 398 pages of graded 
text and illustrations, with 37 additional pages in 
color. A large descriptive circular in color will 
be sent upon request. 


Bound in Cloth, $5.00, Postpaid 


Published by 


Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Mountain View, California 
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LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


The above print won an h ble mention prize in 
the 1937-38 Scholastic Awards. 

Made by Harry Vecchio, Age 17, Newburgh Free 
Seateny. Newburgh. N. Y. Teacher: . lene 





The Scholastic Magazine on October 1st announces 
new Awards for 1938-39. 


FREE LESSON SHEETS 


to assist you with Linoleum Block Printing. Send for 
them today. ify SPEEDBALL on your School 
Orders calling lettering pens and Linoleum Block 
Printing materials. 


©. HOWARD HUNT PEN Co. 


Manufacturers of SPEEDBALL Pens, BOSTON Pencil Sharp- 


eners, SPEEDBALL Linoleum Block Printing Products 


Mumm CAMDEN, N. |. 
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associated with Navajoweaving. The illustrations, 
both sketches and photographic reproductions, 
are numerous and complete. It is true that ‘‘the 
book will appeal to the artist, to the craftsman, to 
the historian interested in development, and to 
all who have fallen under the spell of those color- 
ful, joyous people of our great Southwest, the 

Navajo Indians." Size of the book, 7 x 9 inches, 

222 pages with interesting cover of woven 

material. 

THE INDIAN IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, by 
Albert Keiser, Ph.D., Hickory, N. C. Oxford 
University Press, publishers, New York City. 
Price, $3.00. 


From Captain John Smith's ‘‘A True Relation’’ 
in 1608 down to Edna Ferber’s recent portrait 
of the Osage in “Cimarron” the American Indian 
has furnished inspiration to a multitude of writers, 
among them not a few of outstanding importance. 
For the first time, ‘The Indian in American Liter- 
ature’ describes and interprets the highly signif- 
icant part the red man has played in the literature 
of our country. On the basis of a first hand study, 
and a thorough knowledge of the native gained 
through personal contact, the author has sifted 
from the immense mass of material the truly 
significant, guided occasionally by tribal, geo- 
graphical, and historical considerations. The 
book contains a selected bibliography; 318 large 
pages. 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN, An Introduction to 
the Anthropology of the New World, by Clark 
Wissler. Third Edition, 1938. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, publishers, New York City. Price, 
$3.75 


This interesting and authoritative work on the 
American Indian by the Curator-in-Chief of the 
Department of Anthropology in the American 
Museum of Natural History, is now issued in a 
thoroughly revised and up-to-date edition 
Additions and changes have been made through- 
out to incorporate the most important discoveries 
since the last edition. The chapters on Arch- 
eology, Chronology, and the Antiquity of Man 
in the New World, have been rewritten and a 
few new illustrations added. The general plan 
of the book, however, remains the same. Size, 
6 x 834 inches; 466 pages. 


. . . 


NAH-LE KAH-DE (He Herds Sheep), the story of a 
Navajo Boy, by Isis L. Harrington. Illustrations 
by Louise Beaujon. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
publishers, New York City. Price, $1.50. 


This is a true story of a real Indian boy and his 
life in the Southwest. How he cares for the flock; 
guards against wild animals; builds his corral 
against lambing-time; makes camp and cooks his 
food; plays his games; and carries on as his father, 
grandfather, and the generations before him. 
Then there are stories of how and what he eats; 
his summer home and moving day to his winter 
home; stories about his grandmother, grandfather, 
relatives and visitors. Just the kind of a book to 
entrance metropolitan children who may think 
theirs is the only way to live. The book is written 
for children in the grades by the daughter of an 
early Nebraska pioneer who has spent most of her 
life among the Indians, as a teacher, school 
principal in New Mexico School for Indians, and 
in educational work in the Southwest for forty 
years. It will be a great help in teaching Indian 
lessons. 















Forthe crisp yellows, reds and browns 
of the October landscape, the sympa- 
theticsurfacesof WHATMAN Draw- 


ing Papers are especially desirable. 






























It is a glorious experience to blend the 
cloud flecked autumn sky into a bril- 
liant foreground of swamp maples on 
a sheet of Cold Pressed or Rough 
WHATMAN. 


A sample book will be sent 
gratis to any teacher of Art 
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GENUINE HAND-MADE DRAWING PAPERS 








SINCE 
1853 


FINE ARTIST 


COLORS 


Oil-Water-Tempera-Pastel 
r>—— Aqua Pastel" 


OILS - -VARNISHES - - MEDIUMS 


Fine Artists’ Brushes 
——, 


PIGMENT 
WATERPROOF DRAWING INK 


a 
Handmade and Machine Made 


Papers 


—— 

STUDIO FURNITURE AND 
ARTISTS’ WOODENWARE 
ARTISTS’ and DRAWING MATERIALS 











-H_—F. WEBER CO.— 


Makers of America's Finest Artists’ Colors 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Branches 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 
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Great Savings 
on LEATHERCRAFT TOOLS 


LEATHER AND SUPPLIES 
DIRECT The opening of our new factory has 
made it possible to offer to the teachers 
of Leathercraft, tools and supplies at a 
FROM 


tremendous saving 


Write for new Leather Carving Manual 


THE Enclose ten cents 


cover handling 


(stamp or coin) to 











TANNERY Price Lists on request 
0. H. DUGAN AND CO. 
157 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
ie te 
“Universal School and Art 
Has /*/” 


Departments 


should have this comprehensive, 
profusely illustrated, 150-page 
spiral wire-bound catalog, listing 
tools, materials and supplies for 
making over 2500 different arti- 
cles. Writing on school stationery 
eliminates the 25-cent fee. 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
OF HANDICRAFTS 
RKO Building New York City 





1270 Sixth Ave. 








Art Metal and Jewelry 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The RIGHT tools, RIGHT meth- 
ods, RIGHT supplies and RIGHT 
prices. 


Start the year RIGHT. 


No order too small to receive our careful 
and prompt attention. 





We take pride in our reputation for service. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
37 Aborn St. Providence, Rhode Island 














centeorrne 


For those wishing practical instruc- 
tion in this fascinating profession by 
a cartoonist of prominence, I offer 
a home study course contributed to, 
and recommended by America’s 
foremost cartoonists. My personal 
advice, criticiam and assistance on 
each of the thirty-five lessons. Write 
at once for free prospectus. 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box $597 San Rafael, California 











NEW BOOK FREE TO ART INSTRUCTORS 


Explains rubber mold making, plaque and statuary 
casting, decorating, etc. Offers complete line of finest 
quality lacquers, artists’ paints, brushes, new pearl 
lacquer, air brushes, air compressors, etc. Write today. 


STEWART’S STUDIO Dept. A-8 
2927 Wilcox Street Chicago, Ulinois 








Fresco Instruction and Supplies 
Write for literature THE WALDCRAFT COMPANY 


Headquarters for Waldcraft Dyes and Art-Craft 
equipment and materials. Send for our catalog and 
instruction sheets 


THE WALDCRAFT SHOP, 257 No. coeep Avenue 
Address: Box 6. E. Mich Street Sta., 
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INDIAN AND CAMP HANDICRAFT, by W. Ben 
Hunt. The Bruce Publishing Co., publishers, 
Milwaukee, Price, $2.00. 

An artist and a Boy Scout leader is a happy 
combination. Mr. Hunt is both. So we have here 
a book pleasing to the artistic sense and an 
inspiration to workers in camp and Indian crafts. 
More than 30 projects are faithfully illustrated 
and completely described in this attractive book 
of 80 pages. All the usual articles are illustrated, 
plus several which are unusual—totem poles, 
arctic hand sled, Hopi Titus dolls, etc. The size of 
the page, 9 x 12 inches, allows for a splendid 
arrangement of designs—a good working book. 


. * * 


Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, publish a 
couple of books, each written by Mary Roberts 
Coolidge and illustrated by Dane Coolidge: 


THE RAINMAKERS (Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico). A very comprehensive compendium 
of the history, ceremonies, literature, and han- 
dicrafts of 21 tribes. 


THE NAVAJO INDIANS. This book covers 
authentically the history, ceremonies, family 
and economic life of the Navajos, with Arts 
and Crafts carefully described. Thirty original 
illustrations. 


7 . *. 


J. J. Augustin Publisher, New York City, list 
several books in their April circular particularly 
appropriate to this Indian Art number of Schoo! 
Arts. This circular in available to those who 
request it. Here are the titles: 


FIRST PENTHOUSE DWELLERS OF AMERICA, 
by Ruth M. Underhill, with 60 full-page photo- 
graphs by Lilian Reichard. 156 pages. Price, 
$2.75. A lively narrative of the daily life and 
turbulent history of Arizona and New Mexico. 


CARTOON GUIDE OF ARIZONA, by Reg 
Manning. 127 pages. Price, $1.00. An accu- 
rate Guide of Arizona, with 100 amusing car- 
toons and a humorous text of Indian and native 
customs, scenic wonders, including Grand 
Canyon and Boulder Dam. 


BOOKS OF THE SOUTHWEST, by Mary Rucker. 
A General Bibliography. 105 pages. 75 cents. 
A survey on literature dealing with the South- 
west in these chapters: Indians of the South- 
west, Spain in the Southwest, American Pioneer 
History, The Southwest Country, The Southwest 
in Literature. 


THE PUEBLO POTTER, a study of Creative 
Imagination in Primitive Art, by Ruth L. Bunzel. 
Illustrated. 134 pages. Price, $10.00. Con- 
crete material bearing on the general problem 
of the relation of the individual to the cultural 
pattern. Contains collections of designs by 
native artists, reproduced in color. 


The Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, issues a 
long list of books, pamphlets, leaflets, of particular 
value to the student and teacher of Indian arts 
and crafts. The entire list may be had upon 
application. Here are a few leading titles: 


NAVAJO WEAVING, ITS TECHNIC AND HIS- 
TORY, by Charles Avery Amsden. 279 pages, 
123 plates (including seven in colors) and 
map. Price, $15.00. This is one of the most 
complete books on the subject. 











r”’ Ideas for Class Work 


Teach your class to decorate burnt wood 
etchings, glorified glass, plaques, Burgess 
modeling sheet, mirror pictures, studies, 
brass craft, etc. 


Write for catalog $10 today! 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN ST. * CHICAGO 














KARL BOLANDER 


America’s most 
popular lecturer 

on 
Fifteen fascinating Topics 
for SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 
CONVENTIONS, BANQUETS, 
AND SERVICE CLUBS... 


HOME STUDY 
ART COURSES 





The NATIONAL ART HOBBY GUILD 


279 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


FANCY * 
LEATHERS 
(whole or half 


skins or cut to 











For many years we have spe- 
cialized in catering to the 
needs of the leathercrafter. 


measure) 
TOOLS Our stocks are complete . 
DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 

Pn SEND 5c IN STAMPS 
goat skin) For Samples in Art Leathers 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 
Dye Wax Polish 

Sphinx Paste 

Slide Fasteners 

Bag Plates 


Book on leather | W. A. HALL & SON 


$1.00 postpaid * 99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass. 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 

















COST NOTHING 


NEW INVENTION MAKES 


Large variety of excellent yarns for sweaters, 
mg ans, rugs, decorative pieces, etc. out of 

kinds of salvage materials stored away 
at home. Spins about 100 yards an hour 
Yarns usually worth over 4 times the cost 
(when new) of materials from which 
made Simple, inexpensive little 
) Yarnmaker. Pays for itself in less 
than a day. Child can operate it. 
Wonderful economy for home, school, 
institution. Write for free samples 
and literature. 


WEBSTER TEXTILE HANDICRAFTS 
7317 Wise Ave., Dept. 21, St. Louis, Mo. 











WILDERCRAFT 


Lesson sheets give directions for decorat- 
ing and constructing leather articles. A 
copy sent free on request. Also a price 
listof craft leathers, |acings, snaps, model- 
ing and stampingtools. Quick work Lac- 
ing Punch and Lacing Needles. Send 5c 
for Sample Cards of Leathers to Dept. A 


WILDER & COMPANY 
1038 Crosby Street Chicago, II. 





Established 
1877 








EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 
Crafts from Many Lands —Color Studies — Comparative Design 


Your school membership in THE INTERNATIONAL 
ART SERVICE at entitle you to. enjoy five two-week 
exhibits especial! for luse, $104 year. 





For Details Write 
HELEN B. MacMILLAN, 63 Yale St., Bridgeport; Conn. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Architecture — 3-year course, Institute Certificate; 
4-year course, B. of Arch. Degree. Advertising Design, 
Industrial Design, Interior Decoration, Pictorial Illus- 
tration. Teacher Training, B. of F. A. Degree. 

38 Studios 93 Instructors 52nd Year 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Catalog on Request. 





Pottery and Ceramic Supplies 


y 


Modeling Clay in all quantities... 
Pottery-Glazes, Modeling Tools, 
Kilns and Potters’ Wheels, etc. 


Catalog upon request 


CERAMIC ATELIER 


923 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 








PUPPETS for successful classroom 
projects. Send only 50c for complete, prac- 
tical, illustrated manual giving directions for 
making, dressing, operating, staging produc- 
tions. The standard manual for school puppet 
projects, ages by hundreds of art teachers 
Also, for “Dancing Dolls "book of 7 pup- 
pet plays. We’ ll send free price list of time- 
saving parts and materials 
HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD 

88 Hawkins Avenue + Hamburg, N. Y. 


SEND for these 


clever ideas 




















Simplified Modern Design 
by Margot Lyon and Esther deLemos 


Here is just the type of design 
that is a joy to use—surprisingly 
successful results come with very 
little effort. It is the freshness and 
youthfulness of the work that urge 
pupils to do better designing. 


And the reason for it all is that 
these two young designers, only a 
few years out of school, are so close 
to your pupils that they know what 
the young folks of today like. You 
can’t help being successful when it 
is fun to design this modern way. 


18 sheets—814" x 11'’—with two 
plates on a sheet, give you three 
construction plates showing how 
to divide rectangles, circles and 
curved lines into panels for modern 
composition, four plates of modern 
design panels in full color, and 29 
plates of modern motifs for flowers, 
trees, houses, butterflies, insects, 
birds, animals, decorative figures, 
seaside and ship motifs, cliff and 
mountain motifs—and then as a 
bonus you find on the inside covers 
40 designs in simple outline. 


No. 201 Send only $2.00 
SCHOOL ARTS 
1810 Printers Bldg. Worcester, Mass. 
a ee 
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SOUTHWEST MUSEUM LEAFLETS—a popular 
series, accurate, informative, well illustrated. 
Price, according to contents, 30 cents down- 
ward, The Navajo Indians; the Blackfoot Tipi; 
Painted Tipis and Picture-Writing of the Black- 
foot; and several others. 


SOUTHWEST MUSEUM PAPERS on American 
Anthropology. Scientific. Price, 50 cents and 
upward. 


. . . 


The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 
have educational books written for Grades 2--8 
and Junior High, of which a half dozen are listed: 


LITTLE MAGIC PAINTER, by Muriel H. Fellows. 
(Cave Indians.) Grades 2-4. 


THE LAND OF LITTLE RAIN, by Muriel H. 
Fellows. (Hopi Indians.) Grades 3-5. 


THE LITTLE EAGLE, by Armstrong Sperry. 
(Navajo Indians.) Grades 3-6. 

DAWN BOY OF THE PUEBLOS, by Lena Becker 
Scott. (Zuni Indians.) Grades 5-8. 

DICKON AMONG THE LENAPE INDIANS, by 
M. R. Harrington. Grades 6-12. 

NEW WORLD BUILDERS, by Blanche W. Moore- 
head. (Santa Fe Indians.) Grades 6-12. 


In addition to the books reviewed above, there 
are many books still available relating to the 
American Indian. Some of these are listed below: 


BOOK OF INDIAN CRAFTS & INDIAN LORE, 
by Julian H. Salomon. Harper & Brothers, New 
York City. 


HOPI SCHOOL CHILDREN’S NOTEBOOK, by 
J. Preston Myers. Kickapoo Day School, 
Horton, Kansas. 


INDIAN BLANKETS, by George W. James. A. C. 
McClurg, Chicago, Illinois. 


INDIAN DESIGNS & SYMBOLS, by Charles 
Frederick Whitney. National Equipment Serv- 
ice, New York City. 


THE INDIAN HOW BOOK, by A. C. Parker. 
Doubleday Doran Company, Garden City, 
L. I. 


AMERICAN INDIANS. F. E. Compton & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 


PRIMITIVE INDIAN CRAFTS, by Lester Griswold, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


AN ERIE INDIAN VILLAGE AND BURIAL SITE, 
by A. C. Parker. New York State Museum, 
Albany, New York. 


RINEHART’S INDIANS. 
Kankakee, Illinois. 


AMERICAN INDIAN DANCE STEPS, by Bessie 
Evans and May G. Evans. A. S. Barnes, New 
York City. 


INDIAN DESIGNS ON THE PREHISTORIC POT- 
TERY OF ARIZONA, by Eleanor P. Clark. 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 


THE GAME OF WEAVING, by Osma C. Gall- 
inger. International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pa. 110 pages, 7x9, illustrated, $1.00. 
A picture book of 21 lessons in elementary 


weaving for boys and girls. Lesson 12 entitled 
“How the Indian Weaves.”’ 


Joseph H. Dodson, 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start October 5th—Send for Catalog 15R 
Period and Modern styles, color 
schemes, draperies. All fundamentals. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Longer 
courses in interior architecture and 
design. 

HOME STUDY COURSE 


Same instruction for those who can- 
not come to New York. Personal 


assistance from regular Faculty. Prac- 
tical, simple,and intensely interesting. 
Free booklet describes unusual Op- 
portunities and gives full details, 
Start at once. — Send for booklet 15C. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


515 Madison Avenue, New York City 








GentER 
CHOOL 


You AreE Not Too LATE 


to take a craft course at CRAFT CENTER 
SCHOOL this Fall. Choose one craft or a com- 
prehensive course from our 139 subjects. Let us 
tell you how to havea profitable career in craft 
teaching, camp work or craft design in industry 


Write for folder BD 


383 BOYLSTON ST 











BOSTON MASS 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates. 
Intensive 8 Months’ Winter Course—{or be 
eeeneerees advanced students. Costume Illustration 

Yesien, Sketching, Color, Stage, Textile Design 
Fabric Analysis, Interior Decoration, Window Dis 
play. Fashion Journalism, Men's Fashions, Life 

Jrawing, Draping,Grading, Millinery,etc. Approved 
by Regents. Professional methods for teachers. Day & Eve 
Free Placement Bureau & Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Traphagen for Results! Investigate Before Registering. 
Send for Cir. 9%. 1680 Broadway, 52d St., New York 








ymgg CHICAGO ACADEMY 
. OF FINE ARTS 

Founded 1902. Commercial 
Art, Dress Design, Interior 
Decorating, Industrial Art, 
Fashion Illustration, Cartoon- 
ing, Illustration, Drawing and 
Painting, Stage Arts. Suite $10, 
18 S. Michigan Ave.,Chicago 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 

FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 

William M. Odom, President 
FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in Interior 
Architecture and Decoration; Costume Design 
and Illustration; Advertising Design, Teacher Train 


ENROLL ing. Also special Saturday Classes for adults and 
children begin October 1. Send for Catalogues 
NOW Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 





School of Design for Women 


94th Year. Design, illustration, 


MOORE 


interior decoration, fashion arts 
fine arts. Advertising, stage de- 
i N ~ T I T U T E sem. puppetry. jewelry, pottery 


leacher training: B.F.A degree, 
Day, evening, Saturday Resi- 
dences, Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry CATALOGUE 


1328 W. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When Your Students Ask to do Faces 


BY use ‘How to Draw the Human Head” 


by Arthur G. Sanden 


If you would like to have your students draw heads and faces 
which are correct, in all 
f all the human emotions, then these 10 large-sized charts will be 
At just what you have always wanted. 


The charts contain 141 outlines and drawings, printed on card 
stock, 11’ x 14’, showing proportions, positions, and expressions. 
The drawings are simple and interesting and are based on suc- 
cessful classroom experience. 
of the author, namely, to teach you how to draw the human head. 
Complete instructions are printed on the portfolio cover in which 
the charts are enclosed. 


the various positions and expressing 


They carry out admirably the aim 


Order Now .. . Paice $1.00 


Make Your Life Lessons Complete with 


“How to Draw the Human Figure” 
by Gertrude Heaton 
Have you ever thought of the human figure as having per- 


the same as in furniture and buildings? Do 
you know the varying proportions of the human figure 


spective 


as used in applied art? 


Mrs. Heaton tells you all this and more in her new port- 
folio, ‘How to Draw the Human Figure.’” This new large- 
size portfolio contains ten loose-leaf plates, each 11 x 14 
inches, and is a valuable instruction set to add to your 


store of working material. 


You will be delighted with this new and interesting 
approach toa subject which is so popularand such a stand- 
ard study. Large outline drawings show you the nec- 
essary steps in good figure construction while other illus- 
trations show proportions, guide lines, and examples from 
such old masters as Raphael, Tintoretto and the Japanese 
artist, Hdkusai. Order your copy now. Only $1.50 


SCHOOL ARTS 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO 


1810 Printers Bldg. 

















Worcester, Mass. 


Bring the Art and Atmosphere of 
MEXICO to your classroom. . . 





In this portfolio of seventeen plates, Pedro J. 
Lemos, who has traveled extensively in Mexico, 
gives you the finest examples of Mexican art and 
handicraft. The pottery of Tonala, Puebla, Oaxala 
City and Michoacan, the silver work of Mexico 
City, the copper work from Guadalajara, Tepic 
and Michoacan ...these are only a few of the 
many examples which include textiles, basketry, 
lacquer, leather, glass, toys, wood, and feather 
mosaic. 

No art library or art room is complete without 
this high-grade, authentic collection of Mexican 
Arts. A duplication of this material in any other 
form would require the expenditure of considerable 
time and expense. Send Now! 


Yet you may have this portfolio for only $1.00 


mom ae ee 
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| A MODERN PACHYDERM like this 


is quickly inspired when you use 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


by Jane Rehnstrand and 
Margaret Rehnstrand 


Easy to teach. Easy to do. Requires 
no special materials. Here’s the latest 
method of developing power of expres- 


sion in your students. Creative expression deals more with the varied expressions 


of personality and individuality, rather than technical skill. 


a free, rhythmic movement. 


Gives your designs 


There are 22 plates, 8144” x 11”, containing nearly 100 different illustrations and 


examples. 


Mediums used are graphite, crayon, finger paint and a novel idea of 


using flat brush and paint mixed with turpentine or gasoline. 


You’ll be surprised at the ease with which you can teach this interesting method 
of designing and sketching. 


Explanatory footnotes and complete instructions make this one of the most 
desirable folders of today. Written and illustrated by a leading supervisor and 
her students, you will find its methods similar to your own. 


Don’t wait until others have taken the lead in your school. Be the first to own 
this new portfolio and get the credit for introducing this easy method of develop- 
ment and free expression to your students. 


Order your copy today .. 


. send for No. 251... Price $2.50 


SCHOOL ARTS,1810 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
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WHAT SOME STATES HAVE DONE 
IN THE FORM OF COURSES OF 
STUDY FOR ART 


Course of Study for Elementary Schools of 
Arizona—Bulletin No. 7—Art—1934, 91 pages 
including bibliography. 

Furnished to Arizona Schools—to others for 
50 cents sent to State Department of Education, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Course of Study for Elementary Schools 
State of Colorado, 1936. Graded program in 
graphic art takes 88 pages of this 724 page book 
No price given on the book. Write to Department 
of Education, State of Coloradc, Denver, Colorado, 
to ascertain whether copies are on sale to schools 
and teachers not in Colorado. 

A Study in Curriculum Problems of the 
North Carolina Public Schools. Published 
1935—Publication No. 189. Art Education 
Section giving a graded outline occupies 42 
pages of this 528 page book. 

No price given on the cover nor information 
as to whether available outside the state of North 
Carolina. For information, write to State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

Course of Study in Art Education for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. Published in 1933 as 
Bulletin 41 of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 110 pages—no price given on the cover nor 
information as to whether available outside the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. For further 
information, write to Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Holiday Project Packets 
for the Busy Grade Teacher 


Holiday Cut-outs 
\ nape Nf a) 4 4\ Your children will be de- 
v\ lighted with the ideas which 
oe ae Sf } you will find in this port- 

} “P\ )} I folio of holiday projects. 
455i \r , An instruction folder de- 
A Jj » scribes all sorts of things 
for busy hands to make, 
and 8 sheets give you just 
the large size pattern plates 
and outline drawings that 
you like to use. Christmas 
material alone is worth the 
price. 24 plates Only $1.00 


Thanksgiving 

A season portfolio containing 
large 7” outline drawings of In- 
dian Squaw, Pilgrim Father, etc. 
Also sandtable projects for 
Thanksgiving scenes. Complete 
with 16 cards 7” x 10” and four- 
page instruction folder. 

Price 50 cents 











Gift Card Designing 


What is more popular among 
your students than designing 
and making their own Christ- 
mas cards. Mr. Lemos gives 
you the fundamentals in this 
packet which contains 16 plates, 
and a six-page instruction fold- 
er in which are included 18 
class problems on making cards 
for holidays from Thanksgiving 
to Easter. Only 75 cents 


Send $2.25 for all 3 


Order From 
SCHOOL ARTS, 1810 Printers Bldg. Worcester, Mass. 

















HERE’S THE NOVEMBER LIST OF 
COMING ARTICLES IN “SCHOOL 
ARTS” 


Pageant—Auditorium Programs 

Pageant—Art through the Ages 

Masks—an auditorium program 

Puppet Play for Assembly Program 

The Marionetteers Produce an Opera and Give 
Lessons in Practical Art to the School 
Marionette Club and Needlecraft Club 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin Opera 


Plays—Puppets 
Our Puppet Show 
Mask Making 
Mardi Gras Masks—later used in play 
Mattress Box Stage Settings 
The Third Grade Builds a Theater 


Holiday Cut-outs 
A New Idea in Transparent Windows 
Thanksgiving in the Kindergarten—Primary 
Grades 
Christmas Window Silhouettes 
The Toy Shop 


Cratts 
Toy Making 
Easy Handicraft 


Blue Prints, or Some Ways to Use This Medium 
with Children 
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Saves You Time . Saves You Money 






Brings you the best in 
tested art teaching helps 


ORDER YOUR COPY 


NOW! 
The Art Teacher 


by PEDRO J. LEMOS 


No waiting .. get the book at 
once, but pay for it as you 
use it, in only four convenient 


monthly installments 


Imagine having in your hands ready for 
immediate use in your school work a big book 
388 of them being illustra- 
tions, giving you the most successful lessons 


Think 


of the time it saves you in preparing your 


List of 17 Chapters loaded 


a f 499 = 
with ideas ready to help you : Pe 


1 Drawing. . Objects, Trees, which other teachers have discovered 
Landscapes 

2 Drawing. . Birds, Animals, People 

3 Torn and Cut Paper Work 

4 Painting and Color 

5 Illustration and Blackboard 


Drawing 


work. When you need art ideas you find 


them quickly in THE ART TEACHER. 


This book becomes your working library 


of school art. Shows results with all art 


6 Modeling and Pottery mediums. . pen, pencil, crayon, water color, 
7 Design . . The Design Unit tempera, clay, paper, cloth, needlework, 
8 Design. . The Application woodwork, toys. Correlation ideas are 
9 Posters shown which help in teaching health, 


10 Lettering and Booklet Making 
11 Holiday Projects 
12 Toys and Woodwork 
13 Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 
14 Home and Garden 
15 Puppets and Stagecraft 
16 Picture Study and Nature Study 
17 Schoolroom Helps 
Art Courses for Rural Schools 
Vocational Art Course for the 
Grades 
Picture Study Outline 


civics, geography, and history. Shows you 
how to stretch your art supplies by using 
economical material, such as newspaper, 
tin cans, corks, old suit boxes, and so on. 


Special plan to help you use THE ARI 
TEACHER while paying for it in four easy, 
. $1.00 puts the book 


in your hands immediately, you begin to use 


convenient payments 


it at once.. then for four months you send 


just $2.00 per month. .a total of $9.00. 
Send only $8.00 if payment 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW! is sent with order 


Vv V V BS 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 1810 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


C] Enclosed is $1.00. . Please send the big 492-page book, Art Teacher . . After ten 
days | will send $7.00 or accept your Budget Plan or | will return the book postpaid 


_] Enclosed is $8.00 .. 


in Full. 


. State. . 
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A Library of Source 
Material for the 


Busy Art Teacher 
Classified by Subjects 


in Reference Form 
PROJECTS AND APPRECIATION 


101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 $1.00 
102. Costume Design, History of Kgyp- 

tian to 1840 00 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 50 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 00 
108 How to Draw the Human Head 00 
158 How to Draw the Human Figure 50 
157. Indian Arts—27 plates, 8% x 11 in. 50 


113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 00 


Se 


120 Lettering, 21 plates , .00 
195 Master Model Drawing 95 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plat € 00 
156 Old World Decorative Designs 50 
759 Pen and Ink Drawing, No. 1 ; 75 
153 Poster—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50 
104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 1.00 
114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates 1.00 
201 Sjmplified Modern Design, 26 plates 2.00 
HANDICRAFT PORTFOLIOS 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates $2.00 


109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 

17 plates, 84 x 11 in 1.00 
116 Leathe reraft, Tooled and Mods Jed, 

17 piates, 84% x 11 in. 1.00 
119° Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.00 


MODERN ART PORTFOLIOS 


Collected and arranged by Pedro J. Lemos 
Each title contains 36 plates, 84% x Il in.; 4 of the plates 
are in full color. 
301 Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 


Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 
302 Commercial Art and Lettering 3.00 
303 Decorative Design 00 


5 
304 Etchings and Block Prints 3.00 
305 Architecture—Buildings 3.00 
306 =Interior Decorating and Furniture 3.00 
307 Novelties and Jewelry 3.00 
310 Sculpture and Pottery 3.00 
BOOKS 
The Art Teacher, Pedro 3 Lemos $8.00 
\A Applied Art, Pedro J. Lemos. . 5.00 
AG Art Ages, Pedro J. Lemos, 
40 plates, 10 x 12 in. 4.75 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
&, & Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos 5.00 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, 
Bailey 1.50 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows . « 
SAC Selling Art to the Community, 
Wadsworth . : 1.50 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . 4.50 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 1810 Printers Building, Worcester, 


Mass., or to the following school supply companies 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
Chicago. Practical School Supply Co., 
Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing, Mich. Mich. Schoo! Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 

3100 W. Cherry St. 

Omaha, Neb. Omaha Schoo! Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 
San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 521 Mission St. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 


1315 So. Michigan 


Send full information about Lorado Taft’s 
Little Museum of Greek Sculpture 


Send me numbers 
Enclosing $ 
Or send bill to Board of Education at 
Name 
Address 
City a State 
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THE HOPI INDIANS 
(Continued from page 43) 
MINOR CRAFTS 

® Besides these principal crafts there 
are many lesser arts and the most strik- 
ing among these is the manufacture of 
kachina dolls or effigies of the gods. 
These are carved, painted, and deco- 
rated in beautiful colors with elaborate 
detail. 

® In this class also belongs ceremonial 
head boards, masks, drums, and many 
lesser utility objects. 

® Moccasins of two types are made: 
the ceremonial woman's moccasin of 
spiral puttee form, and the ordinary 
henna red buckskin footwear. 

® The art of the silversmith is compar- 
atively modern, having been borrowed 
from the Navajo. The Hopi, however, 
formerly drilled shell and turquoise and 
today still manufacture ear pendants of 
turquoise inlay on wood. 

® The Hopi, due to their fortunate 
isolation, have been able to retain their 
cultural independence and to live and 
work today very much as they did when 
Tovar, the first white man to see the 
Hopi, visited them in 1540. 

® Therefore, to the student, they rep- 
resent today the nearest approach to a 
living picture of the prehistoric past. 


INDIAN COSTUMES 
(Continued from page 60) 
was worn loosely without a belt. Yards 
and yards of blue, black, and yellow 
beads were worn around the neck. A 
Seminole woman's wealth and social 
standing are judged by the quality and 
quantity of beads she displays. 
® The show closed with all five cos- 
tumes being modeled at once so that 
the students could see how “styles” in 
Indian women’s dresses vary even as do 
the dress styles of other races. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 8-a) 

Moran: Kwahu, The Hopi Indian Boy, Amer. 
Book, 1926 (Difficult) 

Nusbaum: Zuni Indian Tales, 1926 

Scacheri: Indians Today, Harcourt Brace Co., 
1936 

Scott: Dawn Boy of the Pueblos, John Winston 
Co., 1936 

Seymour: Indians Today, Sanborn and Co., 1936 
(Difficult) 

Klaussen: Pueblo Indians,* Unit Study Readers, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 

Deming: Indians of the Pueblos,“ Laidlaw Bros., 
1936 

De Hutt: Swift Eagle of the Rio Grande* 

Deming: Little Eagle,“ Laidlaw, 1921 (Simple 
material, not Pueblos) 


READERS INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 


OCTOBER 1938 
ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 13-a 
Craft Center School 13-a 
Inwood Pottery Studios 4-a 
Moore Institute of Art 13-a 
N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 13-a 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 13-4 
Pratt Institute. 13-a 
Dorman H. Smith . 12-a 
Traphagen School of F ashion 13-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 12-a 
ART LECTURES 
National Art Hobby Guild 12-a 
ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING MATERIALS 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 
H. Reeve Angel & Company ll-a 
Binney & Smith Company lea 
Milton Bradley Company 2-a 
Dennison Mfg. Co... 9-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Company 3-a 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 5-a 
Alfred Field & Company 7-a 
J. L. Hammett Company .. 4-a 
Charles M. Higgins & Company 6-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 6-a 
Kohinoor Pencil Company . Cover 3 
Spencerian Pen Company 7-a 
F. Weber Company ll-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 6-a 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Bruce Publishing Co. 10-a 
Oxford University Press 3-a 
Pacific Press Pub. Asso. ll-a 
Stewart Studio . 12-a 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 10-a 
EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 
International Art Service 12-a 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND TOOLS 


Denver Fire Clay Company 7-a 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co... 4-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company ll-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 12-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Company 4-a 
American Reedcraft ee 4-a 
O. P. Craft Co. ; 4-a-10-a 
Craft Service 10-a 
Ceramic Atelier 13-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. 10-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 4-a 
Horton Handicraft Co. . 4-a 
Fred Leighton ' 4-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 12-a 
W. B. Pollock, Jr. 4-a 
Thayer & Chandler 12-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 12-a 
Walco Bead Co. 7-a 
Waldcraft Shop 12-a 
Webster Textile Handicrafts 12-a 
LEATHER—TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Company 4-a 
O. H. Dugan & Co. 12-a 
W. A. Hall & Son . 12-a 
Osborn Bros. Supply Co., Inc. 4-a 
W. B. Pollock, Jr... 4-a 
Wilder & Company 12-a 
MARIONETTES AND PUPPETS 
Hamburg Puppet Guild 13-a 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 10-a 
Perry Pictures Company, The 8-a 
TOURS AND TRAVEL 
Santa Fe Railroad 5-a 
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Back it snaps, 
no matter how 
many times 
it’s cleaned. 






It goes up, and 
stays up, for 
showcard 


colors. 
C) 


















That’s why we say to you as an art teacher . 
our compliments. 
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Once you actually try a Drawlet Pen you'll know why so many art teachers in every part 
of the country say that it materially helps students to turn out better work. 


. . please accept this Drawlet Pen with 


We want you to give it the severest tryout you can. Clean it repeatedly. Raise and lower 
the reservoir to any needed adjustment . . . and notice how it always snaps back into perfect 
alignment. See for yourself how it continues, even under abuse, to give sharp, clean lines. 


Why not write for your sample Drawlet Pen now? Esterbrook Pen Company, 76 Cooper 
Street, Camden, N. J. or Brown Bros. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


And a firm 
pressure at the 
heel pushes it 
back into tight 
position when 
you want to 
go back to ink. 
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DRAWLET PENS 


for drawing and lettering 





Prizes...Honors...A Valuable Scholarship — are open to those who enter the 
1939 drawing competitions sponsored by Higgins under the Scholastic Awards. 

It is a pleasant coincidence that for 1939, the 10th anniversary year of the Chas. 
M. Higgins Memorial Awards, we can announce the establishment by the trustees of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology of a scholarship for the best mechanical drawing 
student who enters work in the Higgins or Dixon Mechanical Drawing Division of the 
Scholastic Awards. 

For 1939, Higgins offers two projects in mechanical drawing 
besides the usual free-hand competitions in the Black Drawing HIG GINS 
Ink and Colored Drawing Inks Divisions. Full details and how 
to enter these contests will be published in the October lst 
issue of “Scholastic”. 

Be sure to enter. Besides the prizes to be won, the exercise 


of your talents for a purpose will give you valuable experience 





PRIZE—Black Drawing 
Ink Division, 1938. Drawn 
by Wm. Scheele, age 17, 
West Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher: P. V. Ulen 


—and a plus in all your school work—that is worthy of your 
best efforts. Ask your drawing teacher about the Chas. M. 
Higgins Memorial Awards, today. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. > 
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School Arts Book Notes 


° NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS OF ART AND THE CRAFTS 
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= DECORATION 3; 
a FOUR MONTHS = 
me PRACTICALTRAININGCOURSE & 
c RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 5) 
c start February 1st—Send for Catalog15R 

© Period and Modern styles, color 

e})=s schemes, draperies. All fundamentals. & 
=} Faculty of leading decorators. Longer (© 
J) | courses in interior architecture and {@ 


design. =) 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
Same instruction for those who can- 
not come to New York. Personal 
assistance from regular Faculty, Prac- 
=} stil, simple,and intensely interesting. ~ 
= Free booklet describes unusual op- wv 
portunities and gives full details. 
Start at once. Send for booklet 15C., 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF a 


INTERIOR DECORATION ff 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City 


3 














a Mid-winter enrollment dates Jan. 
a9 and Feb. 8 — Commercial Art, 
aa Dress Design, Interior Decorating, 
Fashion Illustration, Cartooning, 
a Industrial Design, Illustration, 
Drawing and Painting, Stage Arts, 
Photography. Suite S-11. 


Tone MAdwee 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 





NEW “ORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 
PLAN Now FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 





MID-YEAR _ in Interior Architecture & Decoration, Costume 
CLASSES Design & Illustration, Advertising Design, Teacher 
Training teliers maintuined in Paris for 

BEGIN advanced study. Send for General Catalogue. 
JAN, 23 Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 
School of Design for Women 

94th Year. Design. illustration, 

interior decoration, fashion arts, 

fine arts. Advertising, stage de- 

: N xy 7 ! T u + bE sign, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 


Teacher training: B.F.A degree, 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
denves. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTaLtocur. 


1328 WN. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


or ART 


PUPPETS for successful classroom 
projects. Send only 50c for complete, prac- 
tical, illustrated manual giving directions for 
making, dressing, operating, staging produc- 
tions. Thestandard manual for school puppet 
projects, praised by hundreds of art teachers 
Also, for ¥Sc.° ‘Dancing Dolls "book of 7 pup- 
pet plays. We'll send free price list of time- 
saving parts and materials 
HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD 

88 Hawkins Avenue + Hamburg, N. Y. 











Pottery and Ceramic Supplies 


Modeling Clay in all quantities... 
Pottery-Glazes, Modeling Tools, 
Kilns and Potters’ Wheels, etc. 


Catalog upon request 


CERAMIC ATELIER 


923 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, II. 











Books submitted for review should be ad- 
dressed to the Review Editor, School Arts Maga- 
zine, 100 Waverley Oaks, Palo Alto, California. 


Books reviewed and listed under this heading 
may be purchased through the office of the 
School Arts Magazine, Book Department, 
44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 


ELEMENTS OF INTERIOR DECORATION, by 
Sherrill Whiton. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
New York. Price, school edition, $3.50; trade 
edition, $5.00. 

Sherrill Whiton, Director of the New York 
School of Interior Decoration, and author of this 
book, has had many years’ experience in teach- 
ing decoration. He has found that the most 
practical training is first to develop a con- 
noisseurship of details, and second to analyze 
the principles of assembling, harmonization, and 
composition. The text presents the facts in this 
logical sequence. 

The book, containing twenty-four chapters, is 
divided into three parts: Period Decoration and 
Furniture; Decorative Materials and Accessories; 
Selection, Arrangement, and Harmony. It also 
contains a glossary of technical terms and a very 
helpful feature for classroom use in the form of 
questions, problems in design, and bibliography. 

The book contains 838 pages, and many photo- 
graphic illustrations and drawings, as well as a 
color chart showing colors often used in decora- 
tion. It is 6 by 9 inches in size. 


* . . 


DRAWING THE FASHION FIGURE, by Ruth 
Conerly. Bridgman Publishers, Inc., Pelham, 
New York. Price, $2.00. 

This book is by a successful New York fashion 
designer, author of several books on the same 
subject, who has really put her theory into prac- 
tice. For this reason the book will be a practical 
guide and inspiration to those who are learning 
fashion drawing for commercial purposes. 

The book is extremely thorough and gives many 
rules and regulations, not for the student to ad- 
here to strictly, but to memorize, absorb, and 
make his personal background. The body of the 
book consists of illustration—many figures doing 
all kinds of things. Leading up to this are chap- 
ters on Visualizing, Light and Shade, Tone Com- 
position; illustrated lessons on Da Vinci's Chart, 
Figure Balance, Perspective, and a very valuable 
series of pages devoted to the various stages in 
drawing a routine fashion illustration as an artist 
would receive it from an art director. Advice is 
also given on working tools. 

The book is 8'4 by 134 inches in size, bound 
in paper with spiral binding. It contains about 
85 pages. 

DECORATIVE ART 1938. The Studio Year Book. 
The Studio Publications, Inc. Price: paper, 
$3.50; cloth, $4.50. 

This interesting book will help you choose a 
house, decorate a house or apartment, work out a 
color scheme, and plan furnishing details. Com- 
ment is given with each of the twelve sections by a 
woman expert. Aside from this brief comment 

(Continued on page 10-a) 
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RAET 
CENTER 
HCOL 

You AreE Not Too LATE 


to take a craft course at CRAFT CENTER 
SCHOOL this Fall. Choose one craft or a com- 
prehensive course from our 139 subjects. Let us 
tell you how to havea profitable career in craft 
teaching, camp work or craft design in industry. 


Write for folder BD 





3535 BOYLSTON ST 
BOSTON . MASS 





School and Art 


Departments 


should have this comprehensive 
profusely illustrated, 150-page 
spiral wire-bound catalog, listing 
tools, materials and supplies for 
making over 2500 different arti- 
cles. Writing on school stationery 
eliminates the 25-cent fee. 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
OF HANDICRAFTS 
RKO Building New York City 


“Universal 
Has /#{” 





1270 Sixth Ave. 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates. 
Intensive 8 Months’ Winter Course—for be- 
ginners or advanced students. Costume Illustration, 
Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, Textile Design, 
Fabric Analysis, Interior Decoration, Window Dis 
play, Fashion Journalism, Men's Fashions, Life 
Drawing, Draping,Grading, Millinery,etc. Appr »ved 
by Regents. Professional methods for teachers. Day & Eve 
Free Placement Bureau & Sales Dept. for Students’ work. 
Traphagen for Results! Investigate Before Registering 
Send for Cir. 9. 1680 Broadway, 52d St., New York. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 


Brooklyn, New York 
Scuoot or Fine anv Appuiep Arts 
Saturday School for Children from 
8 to 17 years of age. 

Courses in Advertising, Crafts, Figure Drawing, 
Mechanical Drawing, Pictorial Illustration, etc. 
Register Now. Folder on Request. 
JAMES C. BEAUDREAU, Director 














STIMULATE YOUR CRAFT CLASSES WITH 


FABRICOLOR-: 


THE MODERN WAY TO PAINT FABRICS 


SIMPLE . EFFECTIVE e RAPID 
CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 7 SAMPLES LOANED 
TO SCHOOLS e ADORESS . FABRICOLOR STUDIO 
4900 SUNSET BLVD . LOS ANGELES . CALIFORNIA 





cane ee 


For those wishing practical instruc- 
tion in this fascinating profession by 
a cartoonist of prominence, I offer 
a home study course contributed to, 
and recommended by America’s 
foremost cartoonists. My personal 
advice, criticism and assistance on 
each of the thirty-five lessons. Write 
at once for free prospectus. 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box $597 San Rafael, California 
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